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The Kindergarten in California 
Education 
. WILL C. WOOD 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of California 


HE new century, now but 
fairly begun, has already 
become the children’s 
century. In all the cen- 

turies that have come and gone, none 
can compare with the twentieth century 
in its interest in child welfare and educa- 
tion. It is true that families are smaller 
than they were in former times. It is 
also true that there are today more 
childless married couples than at any 
other period in American history. It 
seems that the white race in America is 
by no means as prolific as it formerly 
was. But these facts are not interpreted 
to mean that America is losing its inter- 
est in children. The people of the coun- 
try are manifesting their interest in 
child life in too many ways to have that 
interest doubted. The white race in 
America seems to be staking its future on 
the quality and better training of its 
children rather than upon their number. 
From the time that a child is born he is 
cared for with great solicitude. The 
preservation of his life and his upbring- 
ing become matters not only of parental 
but also of community concern. The 
community protects him from disease by 
its health regulations, establishes centers 
where young mothers may get scientific 
guidance in the care of their babies, and 
in many othe » ways lends a helping hand 
to get him past the shoals of infancy. 
The community in some instances pro- 


vides him with a day-nursery, particu- 
larly if his mother must earn her own 
bread. It furnishes him a kindergarten, 
and later on provides the best elementary 
and high school training—all without 
cost to the parents except as they are 
taxpayers. It builds splendid school 
houses and equips them scientifically 
and very generously. It protects him 
against child labor and guarantees him 
against parental neglect of his education. 
In cities he is provided with opportuni- 
ties for play under supervision during 
his otherwise unoccupied hours. The 
public details policemen to protect him 
as he crosses the street and requires 
auto drivers to go slow as they pass his 
daily workshop. It maintains a chil- 
dren’s court and a juvenile probation 
office to save him, if he errs, from the 
rigor of punitive agencies designed for 
hardened adult criminals rather than 
for temporarily wayward children. The 
community supports generously such 
agencies as the boy scouts and campfire 
girls. It builds vacation camps in the 
forests and at the seashore to enable 
children to get the change and recreation 
necessary for their proper growth. Com- 
munity service clubs maintain rather 
elaborate programs of boy and girl work 
and set up scholarships for poor but 
worthy boys and girls to enable them to 
get college training that otherwise would 
be denied them. Never before in the 
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history of the world has the child counted 
for so much as he does today. 

One of the most significant results of 
the tremendous interest in child life and 
its attendant problems is the lengthen- 
ing of the period of social infancy. By 
social infancy I mean the period of life 
when the chief stress is laid upon prep- 
aration for the serious business of adult 
years. ‘This period of social infancy has 
been lengthened at least five years on the 
average during the last half century. 
A half a century ago most boys left 
school at the age of fourteen or there- 
abouts, and went to work or into 
apprenticeship where they did enough 
work to pay for their keep and training. 
Today the average age at which young 
people take up a life occupation seriously 
is about nineteen. 

There are two chief reasons for this 
lengthening of the period of social in- 
fancy. First, there is the fact that 
modern industry has become largely 
mechanical. Where goods were made 
largely by hand a hundred years ago 
they are now made chiefly by machin- 
ery. Under the old factory system, boys 
and girls could assist in the making of 
goods by hand, but under our modern 
industrial system they cannot be trusted 
to run expensive machinery. The pos- 
sibility of ruining a machine costing 
thousands of dollars is so great that 
manufacturers will not entrust its man- 
agement to irresponsible youth. More- 
over, society has found that machinery 
is so dangerous to the lives of boysthat 
it has forbidden by law the employment 
of mere boys in the use of machinery. 
In consequence, there are few boys under 
eighteen employed in industry today. 

A second reason for the lengthening 
of the period of social infancy has oper- 
ated more subtly but quite as surely. 
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I refer to the fact that the average span 
of human life is greater by sixteen years 
than it was a hundred years ago. 
Modern civilization has developed ways 
and means to increase the span of human 
life in spite of the fact that a majority of 
us have moved into cities, away from 
the farm, which was supposed to provide 
an exceptionally healthy atmosphere. 
Now that we have more years to live we 
can spend more time in preparation for 
the work of adult years. We can invest 
more time in preparation because we 
kriow we shall have more years in which 
to make use of our preparation. The 
lengthening of the period of social in- 
fancy parallels very closely the lengthen- 
ing of the span of human life. The 
lengthening of human life and the reluc- 
tance of industry to employ adolescent 
boys because they are not sufficiently 
responsible accounts for the lengthening 
of the period of preparation for adult 
occupations and giving children a better 
chance than they ever had before. 

The lengthening of the period of social 
infancy has affected education tremen- 
dously. The average child spends more 
than twice the number of days in school 
as did the child of 1870. Among the 
effects of the lengthening of the period 
of social infancy is the extraordinary 
expansion of the high school, both in 
number of students enrolled and in 
variety of educational opportunities. 
The lengthening of the period of social 
infancy has also resulted in the enrich- 
ment of the course of study of the ele- 
mentary school with elements which 
could not be crowded into the meager 
time given to elementary education in 
former days. It has also affected the 
methods of teaching in our schools. 
Because of the shortness of time spent in 
schooling fifty years ago, the teachers of 
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that time felt that they must be more 
direct in their teaching. They had no 
time for the development of subject 
matter. They had time only for drill. 
Those were the days when the five 
steps of the recitation were reduced to 
one. They had to make children pro- 
ficient in the so-called fundamentals 
in what would now be the equivalent of 
about five years of schooling, so they 
proceeded by drill methods from the 
beginning. On his first day of school, 
for example, the child began addition in 
arithmetic and learned thecombinations 
parrot fashion. Education was regarded 
as something to be imposed from with- 
out, all within the brief span of about 
one thousand days, so there was little 
thought given to development of topics 
or elaboration of processes. Mental 
pabulum was somewhat meager, but 
what there was was regarded as food to 
be bolted rather than chewed. The 
child’s appetite for educational food- 
stuffs was never consulted. The child’s 
sole function was to swallow what he 
was given, and as it was given, and have 
faith it was good for him. The old 
education paid no attention to laws of 
growth. Indeed, the untrained teachers 
of fifty years ago had only slight knowl- 
edge of the laws of growth. Themind 
was regarded as fabula rasa on which 
facts must be indelibly impressed. It 
was not looked upon as a developing 
thing. The doctrine of interest, activi- 
ties as means of education, handwork, 
craftwork, construction, play and proj- 
ect work, none of these had any place in 
the old-time school. Indeed there was 
time for nothing but drill discipline. 
With the lengthening of the period of 
social infancy and the better under- 
standing of the laws of growth, school 
organization and methods have changed. 


We have more time for education so we 
can now organize school work in accord- 
ance with the laws of growth. We no 
longer face the necessity of drill at the 
outset of the child’s school career. We 
have opportunity for the developmental 
work which should precede drill. We 
may now introduce activities as educa- 
tional means and thus let the child get 
his own experience instead of trying 
fruitlessly to impose experience upon 
him. The effect of this change of atti- 
tude toward education has been the 
modification of the whole school program 
and particularly the program of the first 
three or four years. 

While the period of social infancy was 
being lengthened, the kindergarten move- 
ment was developing in America. The 
kindergarten movement is based upon 
ideas of child. training that are the an- 
tithesis of the ideas of theold drill school. 
The kindergarten is based upon laws of 
growth. It regards education as de- 
velopment through the utilization, re- 
finement and sublimation of the instincts 
of the child. It would acquaint the child 
with the world and with his social heri- 
tage by giving him experience through 
activities natural to children. It seeks 
not to impose experience upon the child, 
but to give the child an opportunity to 
get his own experience. Its purpose is 
not to force the child into acceptance of 
adult standards and knowledge, but to 
give opportunity for him to grow natu- 
rally into acceptance of such standards 
and knowledge and go beyond into the 
realm of creative experience. It recog- 
nizes that the child has a body and a 
soul, as well as a mind, needing develop- 
ment. Its ideal is to preserve and en- 
hance the creative instinct in children. 
It is essentially an activity school as 
distinguished from the old time passiv- 
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ity school. It would have the child 
learn to do by doing instead of having 
him learn merely by conning and memo- 
rizing. It would expand the life of the 
child and open up constantly widening 
vistas, instead of forcing a contraction 
of life to forms and molds set by adults. 
Such an institution was bound to 
affect the work of the lower grades of the 
elementary’ schools profoundly. Com- 
ing as it did when more time was avail- 
able for schooling, the kindergarten 
movement showed how the additional 
time could be used to greater advantage. 
The effect has been the reorganization 
of the work of the primary grades to 
include work based on the ideals of the 
kindergarten and the laws of child 
development. The natural interests of 
the child have been given recognition. 
Formal arithmetic and formal language 
drill have been pushed up into the third 
grade. Reading has been reorganized 
so as to appeal to the interests of child- 
ren of primary age. Activities have 
been introduced, together with hand- 
work and construction. Music and art 
have been given their rightful place. 
Rigid rows of seats have given way 
to tables and chairs in the classroom. 
The kindergartenization of primary work 
during the last twenty-five years marks 
a revolution in primary grade teaching. 
California has shared, to a wonderful 
degree, in the development of the kin- 
dergarten and in the revolution in pri- 
mary work growing out of the lengthen- 
ing of the period of social infancy and 
the coming of the kindergarten. I find 
great satisfaction in the leadership of 
California in kindergarten development. 
If I am not mistaken, California, with 
her 51,000 kindergarten children, leads 
all the states in public kindergarten 
enrollment. We have as many children in 
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our kindergartens this year as we have 
in our eighth grade classes. In spite of 
this record, however, we have consider- 
ably less than half the children of kin- 
dergarten age in our schools, so there is 
still much room for expansion. 

Expansion is taking place quite rapidly 
—quite as rapidly, I believe, as is good 
for the kindergarten movement. We 
want no mushroom growth of kinder- 
gartens, for mushrooms are soon ruined 
by the light of the sun. We want a 
natural rot a forced growth, because we 
wish to avoid that reaction which is 
bound to follow overaction. The kin- 
dergarten is so worthy an institution 
that it will win its way. It need not 
push and elbow its way and get a repu- 
tation for being a “climber” or unwanted 
quest. It can afford to be meek, for 
it is written that “the meek shall inherit 
the earth.” 

Strange to say, the kindergarteniza- 
tion of the primary grades in California 
has had a tremendous effect on the 
growth of the kindergarten itself. 
Every division of the public school sys- 
tem is influenced by the institution 
above it. If the high school frowns on 
the work of the grades, the elementary 
school becomes self-conscious and anx- 
ious. If the elementary school frowns 
on the kindergarten, the modest kinder- 
garten blushes and becomes uneasy. 
But if the elementary school smiles 
upon the kindergarten, then the kin- 
dergarten grows in the sunshine of those 
smiles. When the primary school was 
a drill-school, the kindergarten, which 
was an exotic, was frowned upon by 
primary school teachers and its growth 
was slow. But when we trained up a 
generation of primary school teachers 
who understood the ideals of the kinder- 
garten and the laws of growth, and 
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applied those ideals and laws in the work 
of the primary grades, the frowns of 
the elementary schools turned into 
smiles and the kindergarten grew in the 
sunshine of sympathy and understand- 
ing. The kindergarten has grown in 
California as the spirit of the primary 
grades has changed. ; 
Understanding of one another natu- 
rally ripens into sympathy and sympathy 
leads to closer relations. This applies 
to institutions as well as to individuals. 
The transition from kindergarten to the 
elementary school, which was formerly 
accompanied by some difficulty, has 
become a natural transition because of 


-the growing bond of sympathy between 


the kindergarten and primary school. 
The question is arising whether the 
kindergarten and primary grades do not, 
according to the laws of growth, con- 
stitute a cycle which should be recog- 
nized in school organization. Already 
California has adopted the policy of cer- 
tificating teachers for the kindergarten- 
primary cycle, including the kindergar- 
ten and the first three grades. Most of 
the teachers coming into the work secure 
this new.type of certificate. I believe 
this will mean ultimately the coales- 
cence of kindergarten and primary 
grades, with the spirit of the kindergar- 
ten dominant throughout. It does not 
mean the absorption of the kindergar- 
ten by the primary school, nor does it 
mean the absorption of the primary 
school by the kindergarten. It means 
simply the breaking down of the unnat- 
ural barrier between these institutions 
that deal with younger children. When 
this change comes about, the kinder- 
garten years will naturally be recognized 
as integral parts of the public school 
system. 

The growth of the kindergarten in 


as 
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California was bound to come for the 
reasons I have set forth. However, 
freedom for growth must be provided, 
if growth is to take place. This free- 
dom was provided by the passage of a 
kindergarten law sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Mothers in 1911. 
Theretofore, the establishment of kin- 
dergartens was a matter to be decided 
solely by the school board. If the kin- 
dergarten was’ established, it was 
financed out of elementary school funds. 
In consequence, school boards were 
reluctant to establish kindergartens 
which would use up a part of the too 
meager elementary school funds. More- 
over, the elementary school people, for 
obvious reasons, were opposed to the use 
of theic funds for kindergarten purposes. 
The law of 1911 overcame these handi- 
caps to kindergarten growth. It took 
from the school board the determina- 
tion of the question whether a kinder- 
garten should be established and put it 
into the hands of the parents, by the 
simple expedient of requiring the school 
board to establish a kindergarten when 
the parents of twenty-five children of 
kindergarten age petition therefore. It 
removed the objection to the use of 
elementary school funds for kindergar- 
tens by providing for a separate kin- 
dergarten tax levy. Under this law 
kindergartens have expanded rapidly 
and will continue to expand. In the 
passage of this law California was a 
pioneer, pointing the way, we hope, for 
other states. 

California’s program of kindergarten 
education frankly recognizes that the 
nature of the child’s mind must deter- 
mine the kind of school we shall provide 
for him. The adult mind has but four 
functions with respect to school work. 
First, to find out what is the nature of 
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the child mind, how it grows and on 
what it feeds; second, to determine the 
ideals, knowledge, standards and habits 
essential to living with which young 
people must be acquainted or to which 
they must be trained; third, to organize 
agencies that will enable the child to 
grow in such knowledge and toward such 
ideals and standards and to get the 
proper training for the development of 
right habits; and, fourth, to give the 
child the chance essential for such 
growth, without undue interference. 
The adult mind has no business trying 
to prescribe for children a regimen of 
growth contrary to the laws of nature. 
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In education, as in other things, we suc- 
ceed when we work with nature; we 
fail when we work against nature. We 
regard the kindergarten as an educa- 
tional institution that works with nature, 
an institution based upon the laws of 
growth and development, an institution 
that aims to develop body, mind and 
soul, an institution whose purpose is 
creative, an institution whose center is 
the child and whose circumference is 
the child-world. Such an institution, 
we believe, is worthy of a high place in 
education and California has given it a 
place that is worthy of its ideals and 
achievements. ’ 


Any one who really loves what she has to impart, who herself 
finds things interesting through and through, will always find ways 
of imparting which will make her work as inspiring and individual 


as any other work of art. 


Teaching is not a business—it is a Mission. 


The art of teaching 


is, no less than the other great arts, the expression of some great 
spiritual impulse. The teacher must feel this impulse with that 
same force which inspires the sculptor and painter to give shape to 
their ideals of beauty or truth, the musician and poet to speak for 
Nature, to be her voices; the prophet to speak for God. 

From Letters of a Mother to a School Master. 























The Value of Tests of Intelligence 





and Achievement Tests for . 


Individual Diagnosis 


AGNES L. ROGERS 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Smith College 


LTHOUGH psychologists had 
long been engaged in 
studying the problem of 
mental measurement, the 

first test to be devised was constructed 
in order to solve a practical problem. 
This was the well known Binet-Simon 
Scale for measuring general intelligence, 
first published in 1908. Subsequent 
scales were similarly directed to meet 
practical needs, but these needs were 
primarily the needs of administrators 
rather than those of the classroom 
teacher. It was the difficulty of select- 
ing those children unable to master the 
elementary school curriculum, who must 
be placed either in special schools or 
special classes, that led to the construc- 
tion of the Binet-Simon tests. Further 
refinements of classification have in the 
course of time been made. We have 
established classes for gifted children as 
well as for sub-normal children, and 
sectioning on the basis of ability is found 
in operation from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. The invention of numerous 
tests of intelligence adapted to all ages 
and capacities has made this dé¥elop- 
ment possible. 

About the same time as intelligence 
tests appeared, the movement for deter- 


1 Address given before Massachusetts State 
Kindergarten Association. 


mining standards of achievement for 
the different grades began, and again 
this was directed not by classroom 
teachers but by supervisory officers. 
Tests of accomplishments were first used 
with a view to measuring the results 
of instruction. The attainment of a 
class was measured and compared with 
the attainment of similar classes suffi- 
ciently representative to constitute a 
desirable standard. 

It is noteworthy that such tests of the 
school subjects were first adapted to 
evaluating class achievement rather than 
individual achievement, and that they 
were utilized originally by superintend- 
ents and similar officers who were inter- 
ested in seeing whether a school or school 
system was performing its work satisfac- 
torily. Though reliable for group meas- 
urement, these tests were frequently 
unreliable for individual measurement. 
In most cases they were too brief for that 
purpose. The sample of the individual’s 
ability taken in any test was too limited 
to represent adequately his capacity. 
As a rule, errors in measuring one indi- 
vidual are counterbalanced by errors 
in the opposite direction in measuring 
another so that the average achievement 
is fairly measured in spite of individual 
mismeasurement. 

The validity of the early achievement 
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tests was also not adequately deter- 
mined, though obviously most of the 
earlier tests bore some relation to the 
skills or ideas that were being developed 
in schools. It has been shown, for exam- 
ple, that the numerous reading tests 
that have appeared by no means measure 
the same mental function or group of 
functions. For example, the reading 
tests devised by Brown, Burgess, Cour- 
tis and Munroe, measure rate of reading 
rather than depth of comprehension. 
The Thorndike-McCall reading test, on 
the other hand, measures power of com- 
prehension, freed from the mechanical 
factors involved in reading. Gates 
found a correspondence of only five- 
tenths between the Burgess and the 
Thorndike-McCall reading tests, which 
indicates how far from perfect is the 
identity between these so-called meas- 
ures of the ability to read. Complete 
identity would yield a coefficient of 
correlation of ten-tenths. All that the 
tests of achievement were expected to 
do in the first decade of their use was to 
give an accurate index to the general 
accomplishment of a class. They were 
not intended to measure accurately any 
individual in the group or to gauge with 
precision specifically defined mental 
capacities. 

We have now entered an entirely new 
era in testing—an era in which the needs 
of teachers and pupils are being con- 
sidered as well as those of supervisors. 
Tests are now being developed for pur- 
poses of diagnosis of individuals rather 
than for purposes of classification of 
pupils or surveying the attainment of 
schools or school systems. This new 
trend can be traced to a study made over 
a decade ago by Leonard Ayres on the 
amount of retardation in schools. His 
investigation has since been confirmed 





by Strayer and Thorndike and other 
investigators. In general it was shown 
that the proportion of children retarded 
is very great. At least 10 per cent of 
the instruction given in elementary 
schools was found to be repeated instruc- 
tion. The application of intelligence 
tests revealed a new fact of great signifi- 
cance, that very many bright children fail 
of promotion. These perplexing cases 
naturally led to analytical study of the 
causes of retardation, and specific dis- 
abilities in spelling, arithmetic and the 
other school subjects have been sub- 
jected to scientific investigation as a 
probable cause of failure in such 
instances. 

The first step in discovering specific 
school disabilities is the analysis of the 
mental traits required for mastery of the 
course of study. Only by finding what 
traits are needed to succeed with reading 
and the other subjects in the curriculum 
can a child’s particular difficulties be 
recognized and _ school material be 
adapted to meet his particular require- 
ments. The most important principles 
by which the problem of retardation was 
attacked were, therefore, first the analy- 
sis of the curriculum in terms of the 
powers of the child, secondly the meas- 
urement of each of these powers sepa- 
rately, and thirdly the adaptation of 
methods of teaching in accordance with 
the specific equipment of the individual. 

One of the most striking examples of 
the successful use of intelligence and 
achievement tests for diagnostic and 
remedial purposes has been made at Los 
Angelés by Dr. A. H. Sutherland and 
Dr. Grace Fernald. An account of their 
work will show the enormous economy 
of time and effort that can be effected 
by the discriminating use of tests to 
discover specific disabilities or gaps in 











training and to suggest appropriate 
treatment. 

In Los Angeles, all children who are 
failing with the work of the grade for 
which their mental age suggests they are 
fitted are sent to Adjustment rooms. 
These Adjustment rooms are to be dis- 
tinguished from the Development rooms 
in which sub-normal children are taught. 
The pupils in the Adjustment rooms are 
selected by intelligence and achievement 
tests and the achievement tests are 
so contrived as to be thoroughly diagnos- 
tic so that they determine gaps in the 
skill or knowledge of the pupil. These 
tests, named “placement tests,” are 
based on the results of analysis of the 
curriculum. The curriculum was at 
first divided into projects. This was 
done by teachers under the leadership 
of a trained psychologist. It was agreed 
that reading, number-work and expres- 
sion, which includes writing, spelling, 
grammar, composition and so on, were 
the main projects in the elementary 
school. The objectives of every lesson 
in these three fields were defined in terms 
of the learning of pupils. The reading 
. projects were such as foliows: 


How many numbers can you identify per 
minute? 

How many numbers can you pronounce per 
minute? 

How many words can you identify per 
minute? 

How many words can you pronounce 
per minute? 

How many words in the sentence can you 
read? 

How much of what you read can you repeat? 

How well can you follow directions? 

How many numbers can you evaluate? 

How well can you define words? 

How well can you understand what you read? 

How much of what you studied can you 
recall? 

How well can you read maps and scales? 
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For each project there is a project test 
and also practice exercises. The pupil 
is largely self-directed in his study. 
As a result of the project test he can 
ascertain whether he has mastered the 
part of the curriculum covered by the 
project. If he has not, he must continue 
the practice exercises until success is 
attained. One-fourth of the pupil’s time 
is given to group work. Three-quarters 
of it is supervised study. All of his 
time is devoted to active effort to im- 
prove. In the typical classroom a dis- 
astrous proportion is spent in hearing 
other children recite well or ill, with or 
without understanding what is being said. 

The results of this method of diagnos- 
ing by tests the particular difficulty of 


the child and of adapting the curriculum 


to meet his needs have been very remark- 
able. In the past two years 3000 chil- 
dren have been in the Adjustment rooms 
of Los Angeles. Of the first 200, 5 per 
cent returned to their grade after a very 
short period. In the case of these 
children the difficulty had been either 
absence from school, ill health, defective 
vision or some similar cause. Two and 
a half per cent of the 200 were recom- 
mended to the Development rooms as 
definitely sub-normal. Ninety-two and 
a half per cent were given instruction in 
the Adjustment rooms for a time and 
were then recommended to a grade. 
The median time spent by these children 
in the Adjustment rooms was 13 weeks. 
The median progress made by them was 
4.35 weeks’ work per week.. After three 
months had passed, 30.5 per cent of 
these children could not be traced. 
Of the remainder, however, 90.4 per 
cent were making satisfactory progress 
in regular classes. 

Of the next 500 children who were in 
the Adjustment rooms 2.5 per cent 
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returned to their own grades after a 
short period. These were children who 
had been absent or who had had illnesses. 
Four per cent were recommended to 
Development rooms. The rest spent 
a median time of 11 weeks in the Adjust- 
ment rooms, the median progress 
being 4.3 weeks’ work per week. Three 
months after leaving the Adjustment 
rooms, one-third of these children could 
not be traced. Of the rest 93.4 per cent 
were making satisfactory progress. In 
another district of the city, 300 children 
were in Adjustment rooms. Of these 1.2 
per cent returned to their grade. Nine- 
teen per cent went to Development 
rooms. For the rest, the median time 
in the Adjustment rooms was ten weeks, 
the median progress being 10.4 weeks’ 
work per week. After three months, 
19 per cent could not be traced, but 
of the rest 94.5 per cent were making 
good progress. The results obtained in 
the case of rural schools have been even 
better than those described. In general 
the effect on the character of the chil- 
dren, on their attitudes toward school 
work and toward themselves, has been 
splendid. 

The question naturally arises as to 
what methods were used to produce such 
unexampled progress. Some of the 
features of the procedure are obvious 
factors in improvement. The individu- 
alization of instruction clearly is one 
explanation of the increased efficiency. 
No child is held back by other chil- 
dren. He goes ahead as fast as his own 
powers permit. The scientific isolation 


of the specific objectives of the cur- 
riculum is certainly another potent 
cause of the improvement. The particu- 
larization of the goals, so that each 
hour of the child’s activity is headed 
towards a definite end that has been 
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carefully determined to have importance, 
and one towards which we can hope to 
shape his efforts, is unquestionably a 
significant factor in the procedure 
adopted. But in addition to these we 
have the all-important discovery of a 
method of ascertaining exactly the 
specific abilities of the pupil and the 
definite skills and concepts he has or 
lacks in any subject taught in schools, 
in other words the project tests are 
a vital instrument for individualizing 
teaching. 

Dr. Fernald’s work indicates more 
clearly the significance of tests in cor- 
rective and adjustment cases. She ex- 
amined children of normal mentality 
who were failing with school work and 
devised remedial treatment for their 
peculiar difficulties. She had marked 
success in curing spelling deficiencies. 
She found that the majority of those who 
cannot spell have poor visual imagery 
so that they have no idea of a word when 
the stimulus is withdrawn. The only 
image such a person can get is auditory 
or kinesthetic. Oral spelling, which is 
supposed to benefit those whose imagery 
is auditory or motor, actually obliter- 
ates the only image of the work the 
child is able to get. The child cannot 
pronounce the word to himself and at 
the same time say letters. When he 
begins to say the letters the image of the 
word pronounced disappears. 

The remedy used by Dr. Fernald for 
this deficiency was first to eliminate oral 
spelling or any form of repeating let- 
ters while learning; secondly, to have the 
child say each syllable as he writes it. 
The child had to say the /efters in non- 
phonetic words. The essentials of the 
method were to see that the child had a 
correct perception of the word. He had 
to see the word and say the word. The 














type of image the child could get most 
clearly was found and the word was 
written while the image was clear in his 
mind. Lastly the word was written 
correctly often enough to establish a 
habit. Even adults apparently lacking 
in the ability to spell were taught to 
spell correctly by the use of this proce- 
dure. 

A crucial experiment in the teaching 
of reading was carried on by Dr. Fer- 
nald in the case of children of chronologi- 
cal ages between 9 and 12, all of whom 
had intelligence quotients greater than 
90. There were three with intelligence 
quotients over 100 and one child had an 
intelligence quotient of 140. None of 
these children could read. Dr. Fernald 
held that a common characteristic of all 
was dependence on kinesthetic experi- 
ences for the development of word 
recognition. She taught those children 
to read by having them begin by tracing 
words. For example, one of the group, 
a boy of 11 in the first grade, could 
neither read nor write monosyllabic 
words. He was made to trace words. 
It was found that he could remember 
them kinesthetically and he learned by 
this means to recognize them in print. 
A visual vocabulary was built in this 
way. After six months he could read so 
easily that special work was unnecessary. 


Since the method succeeded so well in 


this very difficult case, it was thought it 
might prove useful to children with a 
lesser degree of his defect. It was, 
therefore, used in the first grade in 
three schools. It -was found that the 
children so trained developed a writing 
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vocabulary more extensive than ordi- 
nary children in the second and third 
grades and wrote more complex composi- ~ 
tions. No child failed in any of these 
three grades, though one room consisted 
of children handicapped through illness 
and late registrations. One-third of the 
children received a double half year 
promotion. 

Without intelligence tests extreme 
individual variates, such as the seven 
non-readers with intelligence quotients 
over 90, would never have been dis- 
covered and would almost certainly have 
been misunderstood. Without achieves 
ment tests the specific causes of failure 
would have remained unknown. Reme- 
dies could not have been devised without 
preliminary diagnosis by tests in time 
to prevent harmful mental attitudes 
and wasteful study habits. The reme- 
dies that common sense suggests for 
difficulties in reading, writing and arith- 
metic are too general to correct deficien- 
cies that are highly specific in character. 
The measures for discovering in what 
precise respects they differ from each 
other are scientifically constructed tests 
of specific capacity. Thus we can aver 
today with little risk of challenge that 
the time for treating all pupils in schools 
as if they were alike has passed, since 
the most serious departures from the 
average either in innate power or in 
training can be determined with con- 
siderable accuracy, and thus instruction 
can be directed towards supplementing 
deficiencies in ability and filling gaps in 
training which make further progress 
difficult. 














Pre-School Attitudes and Juvenile 
Delinquency 


J. HAROLD WILLIAMS 


University of California, Southern Branch 


O ONE knows how many de- 
linquent children there are 
in the United States but 
numerous surveys have 

revealed that behavior problems are very 
widespread. So it happens that social 
diseases, like physical diseases, occur 
everywhere; and preventive measures are 
less costly and more permanent than 
cures. 

There are upwards pf 150 institutions 
in the United States caring for children 
who have become delinquent, according 
to several legal definitions of the term, 
and these institutions enroll about 30,000 
annually. About three-fourths of the 
children, in the better institutions, are 
being sufficiently rehabilitated to justify 
their release after one or two years of 
special training. At the Whittier State 
School, in California, the ratio of suc- 
cess is about 80 per cent. The propor- 
tion in other institutions varies with the 
age and character of the children ad- 
mitted. 

The typical case of delinquency is 
just brought to the attention of the 
juvenile court at twelve years. Then 
there is a period of probation of a year or 
so, and at 14 comes the commitment to 
an institution. At 16 there is release, 
and in six or seven cases out of ten no 
further complaint is registered. 

Delinquent behavior takes on many 
forms. A recent study of 1250 cases in 


California gave the following distribu- 
tion: 


Offense Per cent 
Incorrigibility...................... 59.0 
MI oro b a bea io ki cw OR de Ve cdee 58.0 
MN Gs che She on E 8K Obes weeks 42.8 
SII Es f503 0 a5:s oan debe sce bua ss Ca 34.8 
BOS da kgs s 4s eckiew ese bane eed 20.5 
PRUNIIE oc os cove cuwcvediwecece 13.2 
Ps cake aio cee Aaeaiea wat 8.8 
ci Aas bc vi bede cds code os 8.3 
Moh sian ob0k cunw captor Ws cys 5.6 
CS RRESIR ERS Eee RL pat 3.1 
MR 65 hi 003.44 eR 30 Wem ks cael 1.4 
ois hg ots ceca se ceeds céo aes 2:7 


When it is realized that the foregoing 
table represents a group of boys whose 
average age, at the time of their commit- 
ment to an institution, was 14 years, and 
that 33 per cent were from 8 to 13 years, 
the social and educational significance of 
their misconduct is apparent. 

An extensive study of the histories of 
these children has shown that the malad- 
justment on which their delinquency is 
based has its origin, in most cases, dur- 
ing early childhood, and often several 
years before the usual signs of delin- 
quency appears. Social diseases bear 
another resemblance-to physical diseases 
in that they are preceded by symptoms 
which are, in effect, an architectural 
diagram of the later structure. The 
study referred to undertook to establish 
what was called the “age of incidence” 
for each case, by which was meant the 
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age at which the earliest symptoms of 
delinquency were observed. Following 
is the distribution: 


Age of incidence Per cent 
95 06 SE WOMNBs vac cc cessccsccvcnees 3.0 
SE Ob UE WOREB. ioc a ccc vice sencncs 45.3 
o> re rn ret 40.8 
Fie 6 POOR ik ini (as oe gheccnuens 10.9 


The average age of incidence was ‘ten 
years—just four years earlier than the 
average age of commitment! In more 
than ten per cent of the cases, however, 
the age of incidence is recorded as being 
from 3 to 6 years, long before any agency 
or court would think of dealing with the 
child as being maladjusted. 

The evidence seems to indicate that 
juvenile delinquency is not a spontane- 
ous matter, but that it develops by grad- 
ual stages from early beginnings which 
can be observed. These early symptoms 
are not as easily seen, of course, as the 
later ones. If a twelve-year-old boy 
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steals a bicycle, or breaks into a hard- 
ware store, or burns a school building, no 
one doubts the advisability of taking 
steps to provide some special form of 
education for him; but if we trace his 
history we are likely to find that a rea- 
sonable prediction might have been 
made at the time he entered school. 

Mischievousness, insolence, disobedi- 
ence, irritability, and lack of property 
appreciation are among the significant 
symptoms of maladjustment in the pre- 
school child. It does not follow, of 
course, that all children exhibiting these 
tendencies will become delinquent; but 
we cannot overlook the fact that it is 
from such beginnings that delinquency 
frequently develops. The scientific 
study of early behavior, with special 
reference to the extension of school 
jurisdiction to younger children, should 
go far toward the solution of the ancient 
and, as yet, little understood problem of 
the delinquent child. 


Pre-School Education at the 
Edinburgh Conference 


JULIA WADE ABBOT 


ROM the standpoint of or- 
ganization, interest and at- 
tendance, the pre-school 
section of the World Fed- 

eration of Education Associations at 
Edinburgh last summer was a success, 
although the meetings were in no sense 
“international,” as the majority of the 
speakers were from the British Isles and 
spoke almost exclusively on the nursery 
schools in their own countries. The 
discussions, however, made one realize the 


splendid vitality of the nursery school 
movement. It was heartening to see a 
goodly representation of the male sex 
at these meetings, for pediatricians, 
psychiatrists, medical officers, and school 
inspectors were all interested in pre- ~ 
school problems. 

Miss Grace Owen’s nursery school 
experiment in Manchester was well 
represented. Miss Owen gave an excel- 
lent address and a member of her staff 
described the work in more detail. 
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English nursery school workers see ele- 
mentary education challenged by the 
nursery school. One speaker likened 
the introduction of the nursery school 
into a system of public education to the 
new baby coming into the home. Edu- 
cation authorities were being made to 
realize that the welfare of young chil- 
dren meant increased expense and sacri- 
fice. The nursery school movement 
reminds one in many ways of the early 
days of the kindergarten movement in 
the United States. In visiting Miss 
McMillan’s school and in talking with 
nursery school leaders, one feels the 
pioneer spirit, the devotion to a great 
cause. One can only hope that the pres- 
ent tendency of the education authori- 
ties in England to withdraw funds for 
the education of the younger children 
will not develop into a definite policy. 

It was unfortunate that Miss Mar- 
garet McMillan was ill and could not 
address the section. All paid tribute to 
her vision in establishing open air nur- 
sery schools. We were shown a place 
of the new buildings for a school in 
Manchester and the open air features 
had been carefully planned for all kinds 
of weather. It made us realize that our 
American kindergartens may learn much 
from the nursery schools in England in 
matters pertaining to the health of 
young children. On the other hand, 
one received the impression that we are 
doing more experimentation along the 
line of psychological method than the 
educators in England. 
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While all the sessions of the confer- 
ence were interesting, one realized that 
the significance of the conference was 
in the establishment of an organization 
that would carry out its main objectives 
through permanent committees, and in 
the appointment of committees, it was a 
satisfaction to have pre-school education 
placed upon the same basis as elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher education. 

It was also significant that a confer- 
ence representing such widely diverse 
nationalities should adopt the resolu- 
tions of the pre-school group. The 
following are the resolutions: 


PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


In view of the supreme educational 
importance of the first years of childhood, 
provision should be made in every edu- 
cational system for a type of education 
suited to the needs of that period. Such 
education, whether given in the home or 
in special groups, should include the 
formation of desirable physical habits, 
mental attitudes and character traits in 
an environment conducive to freedom, 
health and joy of living. 

Pre-school education should be in 
charge of persons specially trained for 
the purpose in both mental and physi- 
cal ways, and should be carried on when 
in special groups in close codperation 
with parents. Public funds should be 
available for such education, and every 
encouragement should be given to re- 
search in this field. 


There be three things real in all the earth; 
Mother-love, Death, and a little child’s mirth. 


—Thomas Nelson Page. 
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Music Appreciation in the 


Kindergarten 
MARY P. GILLETTE and ALICE R. GILLETTE 


MARCH 


HE compositions which 
were introduced during 
the fall.and winter have 
been heard frequently and 

have given the children a rich and varied 
musical experience. 

The Pastoral Symphony and Hallelu- 
jah Chorus from Handel’s Messiah were 
included in the Christmas program. 
In March the Largo, by the same com- 
poser, is added and stories of the com- 
poser’s childhood are told. Although 
not as romantic as the childhood of 
Mozart, nevertheless delightful stories 
of Handel’s boyhood are obtainable. 
In Music A ppreciation for Little Children, 
published by the Victor Company, an 
abbreviated story is given but a more 
complete one appears in Stories of Great 
Musicians by Scobey and Horne. The 
familiar picture “The Child Handel,” 
by Margaret Dicksee, adds interest to 
this story. The picture may be ob- 
tained from the Brown Company or the 
Perry Pictures Company. 

The King of the Winds from Story 
Time and Play Time by Newton Swift 
is a short piece that well illustrates the 
talk of the wind. There are many 
compositions entitled “The Windmill.” 
A simple one is found in Reinecke’s 
New Music Book for Small Folks. Ruys- 
dael’s familiar picture of “The Wind- 
mill’’ accompanies this music. 


The wonderful record of The Ride of 
the Valkyries, produced by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, fits very naturally 
into the March program. The story of 
the opera is too long to tell the children, 
but they are shown the picture of Briin- 
hilde galloping through the heavens on 
her charger, and are told of her eight 
sisters who gallop to join her on the top 
of the mountain. They follow in the 
music the galloping rhythm and the 
trampling of the horses hoofs, which are 
twice heard, also the bugle call and the 
cheers of the Valkyries. The high pic- 
colo note, which is frequently heard, 
suggests a whistling wind. This is won- 
derfully descriptive music and is thril- 
ling to children as well as adults. 


APRIL 


The joy of spring is expressed in music 
by Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. An 
excerpt from Sinding’s Rusile of 
Spring, accompanied by Corot’s picture, 
“Spring,” adds a choice touch here. 
The composition is too long to give as a 
whole. 

With the talks of the return of the 
birds, Grieg’s Lyric Piece known as 
Voglein (Little Bird) is taken up. Bird 
notes are heard in this, also the fluttering 
of the little birds in the nest. 

Avis’ bird records are used accom- 
panied by pictures of the birds. The 
children never question but that these 
are really bird notes. 
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MAY 


The spring music is continued through 
May with the addition of the beautiful 
’cello record of The Swan by Saint 
Saens.' Dragonflies in the Sunshine 
by Reinecke, which appears both in 
his New Music Book for Small Folks, 
and in Music for the Child Worid by 


1 This is beautifully illustrated by the pic- 
ture entitled “Swans” by Schramm, which may 
be obtained through the American Federation of 
Art, at Washington, D. C. 


Mari Hofer, gives a delightful touch 
to the program for this season, as does 
also a section from Grieg’s Butterfly. 

No new music is introduced in June 
as the music for the year is reviewed 
along with the review of the general 
work. 

This program, as it has been given in 
CuItpHOop EpucaTion, has proved a 
joy to the children in the kindergarten 
where it has been used, and has notice- 
ably increased their responsiveness to 
music. 


Many persons never acquire a technical knowl- 
edge of music, but everyone should have the op- 


portunity to learn to appreciate it. 


The schools 


can do much to instill a taste for the best music 
in their pupils, and this effort by the schools will 
eventually elevate the taste of the public in 


general.—H. R. Evans. 


























Music Department 


GRACE WILBUR CONANT, Editor 


TWO FOLK SONGS 
FOR RHYTHMIC EXERCISES 
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Preparation of Teachers in 
Teachers College of 
Kansas City 


Part ll. A Large Community Project as Worked Out 
in the Kindergarten of the Woodland Demon- 
stration School 


NELLIE M. STORMS, Training Teacher 


LL will agree that the school 

which serves its commun- 

ity best functions as a 

democracy, with its pupils 

as citizens, and through as many life 

like situations as possible develops and 

establishes such habits of conduct that, 

when carried over into later life, will 

produce citizens of the highest type. 

These lifelike situations should be as 

natural as possible, and when construc- 

tion work is involved, that product is 

most practical which is constructed with 
large materials. 

By the large community is meant, 
not the old small construction on the 
floor, a toy with which the children 
played, but one with buildings suff- 
ciently large for the children to really 
enter, and in which through play they 
could carry on life activities. 

This community project was begun in 
February and reached a point of com- 
pletion at the close of the academic year 
in June, but was continued through the 
summer session. It was the work of 
both morning and afternoon children 
and consisted of a grocery, bakery, con- 
fectionery, millinery, dry goods, flower 
shop, church, school, fire station, pic- 
ture show, and park. 


No doubt it will at once be said, “But 
that is possible only in a large room.” 
On the contrary the room in which this 
activity was carried on is comparatively 
small for a kindergarten. 

The park, which filled the center of 
the room and which was the result of 
the summer session, was possible be- 
cause we were able to use another class 
room during the summer. The stores 
and other buildings outlined the room, 
being constructed against the walls. 
All were of sufficient size for several 
children to work or play in at one time. 


HOW STARTED AND CONSTRUCTED 


There was in one corner of the room 
a playhouse equipped with furniture and 
dolls. This house was the scene of 
many household activities, such as cook- 
ing, dishwashing, sweeping, dusting, 
washing and ironing. 

One morning the suggestion came, 
“We need a store, so we can buy things 
to cook.” Suggestions were made by 
the children as to how a store might be 
constructed and experimentation with 
the floor blocks followed. 

The director then visioned the possi- 
bilities of a large community and it 
became her desire to lead the children 
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to construct one in this larger way. 
In order to stimulate them to build in a 
practical durable way, a frame was 
erected on -which partitions might be 
tacked. The children could have 
erected the frame, and did a part of it 
later, but as it was necessary to fasten 
braces to the molding above the black 
board, it was thought wise to leave this 
part to a more experienced workman, 
consequently the custodian was pressed 
into service. 

The former plans for the grocery at 
once carried over to the use of the frame. 
After experimenting and testing other 
materials, it was decided by the children 
that the kraft paper would best meet 
the need for walls. This paper was used 
for the walls of all the buildings, while the 
fronts of the buildings varied and were 
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dresses were in evidence among the 
children, and this suggested the build- 
ing of a millinery and dry goods store 
with a clothing department. It re- 
quired several days for a group of chil- 
dren, experimenting with newspaper, to 
obtain a pattern satisfactory to the child. 
This pattern was then used to make a 
dress, suit, apron, or middy. The gar- 


characteristic of the purpose they were . | 


to serve. Shelves and counters were 
constructed of blocks, roofing material, 
paper cartons and wooden boxes. 

The grocery was stocked with canned 
goods made with small baking powder 
cans brought in by the children and 
wrapped with labels of their own work- 
manship; package goods were made 
from heavy folding paper, clay fruits 
and vegetables painted with water colors. 

The play in the playhouse at once 
carried over to the grocery in buying 
and selling provisions for the home. 
Soon the need for a bakery was expressed 
where they might obtain bread and 
cakes. The construction of a bakery 
followed. 

Some candy brought to school by a 
child suggested the making of a “candy 
and ice cream store.” A soda fountain 
was installed and many “refreshing” 
ice cream sodas and “cotton” ice cream 
cones were served. 

About this time new spring hats and 
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PAINTING THE FRAME, First STEP IN BUILDING 
TRE COMMUNITY 


ments were trimmed to suit the fancy of 
the individual. The millinery displayed 
a variety of shapes, colors and trim- 
ming. 

With the awakening of sleeping 
nature, attention and interest drifted 
to growing plants and flowers, seeds 
were planted and nurtured and the need 
of a place to keep these suggested a 
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flower store. The play need of cut 
flowers was supplied by making flowers 
of crepe and tissue paper. 

As the community grew the play grew 
to include the new unit, and usually 
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This led to the construction of a building 
in which to better carry on the play. 

As the church should be the founda- 
tion of every home and community, 
the children were led to feel and express 





A Busy CorNER 


The stores seen are millinery, dry goods and flower shop. Children are wearing 
paper dresses and hats made for the stores. 


the newest unit was the center of keen- 
est interest. During the spontaneous 
play before school one morning, a little 
mother said, “I sent my children to 
school today.” A table and some 
crayons had been used for the school. 


the need of a church. Utmost care 
was taken with the group of children 
building the church that no symbol be 
used, either in the structure or furnish- 
ing, that could suggest any denomina- 
tion. Such things as stained glass 
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windows, pews, books and organ are 
common to all churches; these, then, 
could be constructed with safety. 

The construction of the ever fascinat- 
ing picture show not only afforded 
abundant opportunities for creativeness 
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or not it would be a good picture to see 
at the “movie,” one from which we might 
learn something. Pictures were made 
illustrating Mother Goose, nature and 
some of our songs, stories, and poems. 
No community is safe without fire 





Trontnc Day 








In THE CHURCH 


and motivating other work, but also 
provided an excellent opportunity for 
raising the standard of this popular way 
of spending leisure time. When a pic- 
ture was suggested and made it was 
judged from the standpoint of whether 


protection and as the fire wagons fre- 
quently dash past our building this need 
was also felt by the children. A group 
of boys built one wagon, the hose car, 


which was large and strong enough to 
accommodate one child. 
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The community reached this degree 
of completeness by the close of school in 
June. 

For the summer Demonstration School 
the children of both morning and after- 
noon sessions were invited to return and 
continue work on their community. 
About twenty or twenty-five were able 
to do this. 

As stated before, the park occupied 
the central location in our “town” and 
consisted of shelter house, band pavilion, 
zoo, lake with bridge, houses, picnic 
grounds and flower beds. Kraft paper 
painted with green alabastine provided 
the grass. 

MATERIALS USED 


While some mention has been made of 
some of the materials used, it may be 
well to tell a little more fully how waste 
materials brought in by the children 
were made to serve some purpose. 

The children were most interested in 
bringing in discarded articles found in 
attics, basements and outside trash 
heaps. Small tin cans and:glass bottles 
came in numbers. The neighborhood 
stores were relieved of their paper and 
wooden boxes, which otherwise would 
have been burned. These were most 
useful in making show-windows, show- 
cases and counters. The church pews 
were made from wooden boxes stained 
with Diamond Dye. Orange crates 
with the addition of backs made strong 
park benches; also, refreshment stand 
and bridge. 

Cardboard tubes, such as paper towels 
are rolled on, furnished the material for 
the soda fountain and pipes for the organ. 
Kodak spools provided the organ stops. 

An orange crate, to which some dis- 
carded wagon wheels were fastened, 
made the hose car for the fire station, 
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and an old inner tube worked success- 
fully for the hose, while a cow bell pro- 
vided the necessary “clang.” Knobs 
from brass curtain rods were realistic light 
bulbs, while the rod solved the problem 
of fastening the steering wheel in the 
hose car so it would really turn. 

One tiny boy insisted that we needed 
“A thing that tuens wound,” meaning 
a revolving dress rack for the dry goods 
store. This seemed quite a problem 
and called forth the most constructive 
thinking of any problem of the commun- 
ity. ‘We need a board with feet on it,” 
declared one child. A standard, used 
for various purposes in the room, proved 
to be “the board with feet on it.” 
After much planning the children de- 
cided to look for other material needed 
for the rack. The next day a boy 
proudly exhibited a wire hoop which he 
found in the street, and saw the possi- 
bility of using it to solve the problem. 
Experimentation with: the hoop, some 
wire and a typewriter ribbon spool, 
produced a rack that would turn when 
nailed to the top of the standard. 


STUDENT TEACHER PARTICIPATION 


As working out an enlarged commun- 
ity to this degree of completeness was a 
new venture, the director unfolded her 
vision of the possibilities of the project 
to her two practice students, and the 
possibilities were discussed. The stu- 
dents were then asked to think further 
along the possibilities of such an activ- 
ity, and to write a pre-project plan, the 
daily plans being built and changed from 
day to day to fit the needs expressed by 
the children. 

Each student was in charge of a 
group of about twenty children and was 
responsible for the construction work of 
her group. They alternated, first, a 














day about, later a week about, in lead- 
ing the entire group in the discussion 
of the big general problem, also the spe- 
cific needs of the day. By theend of the 
ten weeks training period each student 
had been given entire charge of the 
kindergarten for at least two weeks. 
Occasional demonstration teaching was 
done for the students to help them over 
their difficulties. 

For the summer session, nine of the 
seniors volunteered to return to assist. 
Here, as before, the general plan was 
discussed with the studerits, and each 
student chose a unit of the park, for 
- which she wished to be responsible in 
guiding the construction work of a group 
of children. For illustration one stu- 
dent chose the shelter house, another was 
interested in the construction of the z6o, 
and so on. Each student was held 
responsible for having in readiness the 
materials necessary to construct her unit. 

_ During the construction of the entire 
project five, six or more activities were 
carried on by individuals or small groups 
at one time. 


CHILDREN’S USE OF THE COMMUNITY 


Two homes were provided besides the 
permanent playhouse, and the kinder- 
garten room was converted into a real 
live community, with busy fathers hur- 
rying to work, while a traffic officer with 
his “go-stop” signal, directed people 
and children across the street and out of 
danger of the clanging fire wagon which 
responded to many calls as well as 
“false alarms.” 

Mothers dressed their children and 
sent them to school, frequently going to 
the stores to purchase provisions for 
the home, or clothing and millinery for 
herself or children, not forgetting to 
carry home a potted plant or cut flowers 
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to add a touch of daintiness to her home. 
After school the families would some- 
times visit the picture show. 

Each unit of the play was developed 
separately and standards were raised 
for that unit before it was made a part 
of the whole. 

At times all the interest was centered 
on one unit. This was especially true 
of the picture show, for a complete 
performance, consisting of pictures and 
such special numbers as music by the 
orchestra, individual songs, poems, 
stories, or music interpretation, required 
some time, and the codperation of the 
entire group. 

The same care was exercised in the 
play carried on in the church as in the 
construction of the church itself, to keep 
it undenominational and reverent. Such 
standards as no loud talking or laughing 
should be heard there and only. the 
hymns growing out of Thanksgiving 
and the spiritual side of Christmas 
should be sung in the church were 
established. It was a joy to see a child 
whose church experience had been very 
limited sit at the organ as he played or 
sang a hymn or bow his head to repeat 
the morning prayer. 

During the summer the park was the 
scene of many picnics and the joyous 
play of children riding stick ponies or 
playing on the sea-saw. 

The last demonstration for the 
summer Dramatic Play class, which 
occurred just before July 4th, empha- 
sized the idea of the park picnic as a 
safe and pleasant way to celebrate the 
holiday. The children invited the class 
to be their guests at a picnic. A short 
program was given for entertainment, 
after which each child invited a mem- 
ber of the Dramatic Play class to go with 
him to the refreshment stand for re- 
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freshments which had been prepared. 
The child then found a comfortable 
place to entertain his guest while eating 
the lunch. 

The spontaneous play gave ample 
opportunity for a child to “try out” 
and “take on” the personality of that 
which he felt the need of understanding 
better. For example a certain child 
would be the traffic officer manipulating 
the traffic signal. Soon he might be 
seen wearing a fireman’s hat dashing to 
a fire or mounting the ladder to extin- 
guish a blaze, while the next few minutes 
would find him in the church. At other 
times each child chose the part he 
wished to play and was expected to 
continue in the part for a short period. 

The play was usually followed by a 
check in which good points were em- 
phasized, standards raised and sugges- 
tions made for further play. 


VALUES GAINED FROM THE ACTIVITY 


The entire activity called for good 
thinking, creativeness and resourceful- 
ness on the part of both pupils and 
teachers, for, while every part was the 
result of suggestions and experimenta- 
tions of the children, the teachers had 
to realize the possibilities of the mater- 
ials and be alert to guide and build on 
the ideas of her group. 

Such mental habits as originality, 
initiative, clear thinking, comparing, 
judging and testing were developed and 
strengthened. 

In the way of social attainments, the 
children learned to receive callers in 
home and school courteously; also cour- 
teous conduct in stores as customers or 
clerks. They learned fair play in tak- 
ing turns to play favorite parts. Group 
work became more harmonious, and a 
deeper consideration, kindness and 
sympathy for co-workers developed. 





Physical habits of working in an 
orderly way, producing neat work, de- 
siring order in homes and stores, and 
economy in the use of furnished mater- 
ials and seeing possibilities in waste 
materials were emphasized. 

Increased skill in the use of various 
materials resulted and more power was 
gained in expressing ideas and experi- 
ences, orally and through play. 

Among the appreciations awakened 
were a kindlier sympathy and under- 
standing of the many workers upon 
whom we are“dependent; a deeper appre- 
ciation of church and music and conduct 
appropriate for same; a higher stand- 
ard of the right kind of pictures to see 
at a picture show; an appreciation of 
good music, art and literature; an appre- 
ciation of one’s part and responsibility 
in a community. 

Such habits and appreciations were 
certain to carry over into first grade, 


‘while the fund of information gained on 


various subjects, the number concepts 
of small numbers, such terms as long, 
longer, wide, large, etc., and the varied 
experiences in which the children had 
participated furnished a background 
for the teaching of reading in the grades 
to follow. 

The large community not only pro- 
vided the children with a natural situa- 
tion in which they might adjust them- 
selves to social relationships, but it 
revealed to the teacher the real child. 
The reality of the situation called forth 
the natural, spontaneous child, furnish- 
ing the teacher the best means of study- 
ing her subjects, enabling her to know 
better the foundation on which she had 
to build, and revealing which habits 
and attitudes needed to be develo 
and established in order that each child 
might function to the best of his ability 
in later life. 
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Editor’s Notes 


REPORT of the confer- 
ence on Modern Parent- 
hood recently held in 
New York quotes Dr. El- 

ton G. Mayo of the University of 
Pennsylvania as saying that the mo- 
nogamous family has not yet really 
arrived as a social institution but is 
only in the process of development. 
Only here and there does one see the 
family—father, mother and children— 
happily adjusted, leading successful and 
satisfied lives. The modern family of 
today, which is just arriving on the hori- 
zon, is the inspired ideal of the race. 
Such a family, where there is complete 
sympathy and understanding among all 
the members of the group, where inter- 
ests, ambitions and ideals are unified, 
is the best background for the develop- 
ment of personal growth. It is a place 
where the individual finds the safety, 
confidence and helpfulness which he 
needs to sustain life, and upon which 
he must be able to draw in order to 
adjust himself to the realities of life. 


The modern novelist frequently shows 


understanding of child life and gives 
glimpses of real childhood interpreta- 
tion. The following quotations are 
from Thunder-on-the-Left by Christopher 
Morley. Are they suggestive in the 
schoolroom? “‘Able to think what you 
want to; not to have to—to do things 
you know are wrong.’ For an instant 
the boy seemed to tremble on the edge 
of uttering the whole secret infamy of 
childhood, the most pitiable of earth’s 
slaveries; perhaps the only one that can 
never be dissolved.” 

“She ran out into the living room and 
returned with a large parcel. ‘Many 
happy returns’ she said, laying it in 
front of Martin. If you listen intently, 
behind the innocent little phrase you 
can overhear, like a whispering chorus, 
the voices of innumerable parents: ‘And 
don’t forget, when you give it to him, to 
say many happy returns.’” 

“Special intensity of silence seemed to 
emanate from Ben and Ruth. In the 
general pause theirs was like a hard 
core; it was not true silence but only 


repressed speech.” 
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Neighborhood Studies in the Second Grade 


HELEN M. REYNOLDS, Seattle, Washington 


Do you know “The Map to Fairy 
Land,” which portrays in pictures and 
‘waving lines, black dots and red, all 
the mile posts from dear Mother Goose 
to the tales of Robin Hood and His 
Merry Men? “Our Neighborhood Map” 
can give thrills almost as delightful if 
we will lend ourselves freely to the joys 
of colored crayons and the huge sheet of 
heavy bogus paper. Long strips for 
the avenues, carefully colored brown for 
dirt streets, or gray for concrete pave- 
ment, or red for the red brick; street 
cars and automobiles running up and 
down (they must be small enough to 
stay on the streets); warning signs for 
dangerous corners; traffic cops or white 
dressed street cleaners; the Smith Build- 
ing or the fire station; the D. A. R. Build- 
ing, reproducing Mt. Vernon or the 
University; our house or John’s; folks of 
all kinds and conditions coming or going. 
The map grows from day to day. 
Robert arrives with a tiny kodak pic- 
ture of “Uncle Tom” (“You see he 
worked as an iceman last summer to 
earn the money to go to college. Mother 
told him his picture was going into our 
map. She says if we don’t find a pic- 
ture of the garbage man soon, he’ll 
have to be that next time?”) If pic- 
tures are not to be found in magazines 
we make them ourselves. Those which 
are “so good,” but a bit out of propor- 
tion we sometimes mount on the margin. 
All the life of our quiet out-of-the-way 
corner or the bustle of the downtown 
section may be expressed in the picture 
map. Much judging of importance, 
great discussing of worth-whileness, goes 
on with each line added or picture 
placed. 


Sometimes the neighborhood study, 
with its interpretations of relationships, 
develops instead on the sand table. 
There you can have “real trees”—a 
twig from each sort you find. You can 
try your hand at making a tiny house 
exactly like your own (or as nearly so 
as may be). You can make a church 
like the one where your Sunday School 
is, and a store with a sign over the door 
like that of Mr. Brown at the corner; 
tiny street lamps with cluster lights 
(pearl beads. hung on threads by skill- 
ful little fingers); clay or paper figures 
walking down the streets (every kind of 
workman that we can think of); boys 
and girls working at home, going to 
school, or out on the neighborhood play- 
ground. 

Perhaps we haven’t a good sand table, 
nor even room for a home-made one. 
We'll use a long narrow shelf running 
along beneath the windows, fastened 
into place right over the radiator. Here 
we can set up our “Main Street.” 
Failing the shelf we may make our build- 
ings in the form of “fronts” described in 
School Drawing by Daniels—the essen- 
tial thing being the responsibility felt 


‘by each child for his share in the under- 


taking, and enough “letting alone” on 
our part to give him a chance to find a 
way out of his difficulties, with enough 
“showing how” on our part to have the 
interpretation of what he sees and does 
increasingly clear to him. 

In one building a vacant room offered 
an unusual chance for a neighborhood 
settlement of houses made from wooden 
boxes. Clothespin and bottle dolls 
walked the streets, and vehicles carrying 
all sorts of loads travelled up and down 














the avenues. Before school and after 
school and odd moments in the day’s 
work were treasured opportunities to 
“make something I saw on the way to 
school this morning” for our neighbor- 
hood. 

With another group the construction 
side started with the making of “Our 
School House” from a huge corrugated 
box. A church followed, and the garage 
and the gasoline station were imme- 
diately suggested. Each child was eager 
to make his own house. All the teacher 
lacked was room for the products of the 
children’s industry. The Daily News 
(written on the blackboard) announced 
the progress of the new “Four Corners.” 
Excursions by the group or individuals 
become necessary to obtain information. 

One teacher! writes: 


Our first walk was to the Providence Hos- 
pital. The doctors were making their daily 
visits; nurses were going to and fro and looking 
out the windows; men were working on the 
grounds, cutting grass, weeding, cleaning. 
Trucks were unloading food and other supplies. 
This gave the children a good idea of how people 
help each other, and of all the different work 
done. When we returned to school, we selected 
from our spelling list all the words which related 
to the hospital experience. We had a black- 
board reading lesson and then we cut pictures 
of the hospital for our neighborhood booklet.: 

Our second walk was to see three houses in 
course of construction in one block. In one 
corner the men were excavating. A short dis- 
tance away they were building a foundation for 
a house, and near this foundation was a third 
house almost finished. We talked about the 
work done by the men and the material used 
in the house. ‘Ve counted the number of blocks 
from the schvol to the new houses. In our 
period for rhythmic work we showed how the 
- carpenter hammered and sawed. Again we had 
a blackboard reading lesson. We found the 
picture of a carpenter in our room. 3 





1Yearly report on Activities—Katherine 
Murphy, Pacific School, Seattle. 
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We had been collecting seeds and leaves for 
nature study and were comparing the apple, 
pear, and plum leaves when Eva told us she 
had an apple tree in her back yard with some 
apples on the tree. We decided to go and see it. 
We talked about the size and shape of the tree 
and of the leaves. Eva’s mother gave each child 
a leaf. We returned to school, compared the 
tree with the one on our chart. We drew it with 
charcoal and cut it. We also drew and colored 
the leaves. We next talked about the fruit, 
cut it, drew it with crayola and painted it. We 
had enough apples for each child to have one- 
half an apple, so we cut them, talked about the 
seeds, pulp, core, skin and stem. Then we ate 
the apples. We printed a reading lesson about 
what we had learned. We found all the apple 
stories in our pleasure readers, library books and 
old readers. The teacher told the story of 
Apple Seed John. The ground under Eva’s 
tree made the children think of J’ Tell You How 
the Leaves Come Down and The Little Winds of 
Autumn. We recited as much of the poem as we 
knew and sang the song. This work took several 
days. 

We later took walks to see Paul’s vegetable 
garden, to see rabbits in a store window, to see 
the car barns and the men working around the 
barn and the street cars. 

We took a walk to look for two different kinds 
of weeds, for trees and flowers and birds. We 
followed these trips in much the same way, 
talking about what we had seen, reading from 
the board, or from our books, cutting, painting, 
or drawing pictures. 


Neighborhood Books have also proved 
an educative form in which to preserve 
the record of our investigations. In 
some rooms we find a large community 
book. “On Crown Hill” lies before me 
as I write. The cover suggests the title 
—a hill against a blue sky, the red brick 
schoolhouse, children coming toward it 
from all directions—all in paper cutting. 
Inside are kodak pictures of some of the 
homes, drawings, stories, the names of 
the neighborhood stores, the pictured 
occupations of all the fathers and 
mothers. One Community Book is all 
in rhyme: 
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See the mountain grand 
It looks far away 
In another land. 


is Arthur’s rhyme to accompany his 
picture of Mt. Rainier. But though 
we may try to be community-minded 
when we are “only seven” we do like our 
own individual possessions, so individual 
books are perhaps most prized by the 
children. “Phinney Ridge” or “Alki,” 
“Fremont” or “Georgetown” all present 
their claims as the “best part of our city 
in which to live.” Sometimes the stories 
are all written “in my best handwriting.” 
Sometimes part of the stories are class 
compositions typed (in as large type as 
possible) with little handwritten indi- 
vidual compositions on special points of 
interest added. 

The following suggested list of pos- 
sible pages is modified to suit individual 
needs.? 


A language exercise. 
Illustrated draw- 


1, Table of Contents. 
2. A picture of the school. 
ing or cutting. 
. The story of its name. Language. 
. A picture of the child’s own home. 
trative drawing. 
5. A map of “How I Get to School.” 
6. A map of “Our School Block.” 
7. My father’s work. A labeled drawing or 
cutting. 
8. My big brother’s work. A labeled draw- 
ing or cutting. 
9. Workers in our neighborhood. Several 
pages of labeled drawings or cuttings. 
10. Stores in our neighborhood. A language 
lesson. 
11. What we go down town to buy. [Illus- 
trated. 
12. A list of “Vehicles that passed my house,” 
with a statement of what was in them. 
13. Beautiful things in our neighborhood, 
several pages—the result of class lan- 
guage exercises. 
14, A beautiful spot in my yard. 


Tllus- 


m & 





2 Seattle Course of Study—Community Life. 
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15. How I help to make our neighborhood a 
pleasant place. An original story. 

16. What we do to keep our neighborhood a 
healthy one. 

17. Different kinds of houses in our neighbor- 
hood; wood, brick, plaster. 

18. Neighborhood stories that we found in 
our readers. 

19, Danger spots in our neighborhood. 

20. Plant and tree friends around our school. 
Class language lesson. 

21. My favorite tree or plant in my yard or in 
front of our house. 

22. Pictures of our neighborhood printed in 


the papers. 

23. “Neighborhood” words. A vocabulary 
study. 

24. Story of “How We Built Our Neighbor- 
hood.” 


The illustrative drawings in colored 
crayons are an interesting feature of 


these individual books. We try to have 
them so “anyone would recognize the 
real thing.” 


Child-made magazines or newspapers. 
also promote this interest in neighbor- 
hood adventures. The following de- 
scribes the founding of “The Montlake 
News.” 


I had longed for some time to have a news- 
paper in my room, but I had always thought 
that J did not have the time. This year I 
seemed to have a new vision. I began to realize 
that it was not I who needed this newspaper 
and it was not I who needed to do the work. 
The children should do the work. 

This is how we happened to have our paper. 
Every week there is delivered at the door of each 
Montlake child a district newspaper. In this 
newspaper is a page devoted to school news, 
which the children always read. One morning 
we were discussing the news in the Montlake 
section when I asked them if they would like to 
have a newspaper all their own. Both hands of 
every child went up and their faces beamed. 
I knew then that our newspaper was to be a 
success. 

Our paper needed a name. Many suggestions 





3 Dorothea School, 


Seattle. 


Jackson—Montlake 














were made on this Friday morning, but we 
decided that we should think about names until 
the following Monday. Our final selection 
would be made at that time. 

We needed some workers for our paper. One 
little boy’s father was an editor so he knew we 
needed an editor. We all knew that a paper had 
to have a printer. If we were to have illustra- 
tions we must have artists. This was the staff 


with which we decided to begin. I promised to © 


announce the members of the staff on Monday. 


In the meantime I agreed to secure newsprint 


paper on which to print our paper so it would 
look much like father’s. 

Monday morning finally arrived. I could feel 
the eagerness as the children took their places. 
I could see them looking around for the package 
that might contain that newsprint paper. After 
our usual Monday assembly our morning’s 
business proceeded. The name was voted upon. 
The staff was announced. By Monday noon 
the news for our first edition was laid on ay 
desk. 

The routine of our newspaper runs very 
smoothly now. The editor has his items on my 
desk by noon each day. In the afternoon the 
printer prints the paper by hand with rubber 
type, sometimes before school and sometimes 
during free periods when assigned lessons are 
finished. Tuesday mornings during bank period 
the children all draw illustrations for the paper. 
The artists select the pictures which they think 
are most suitable. They mount these whenever 
they have free time. 

My job on these papers requires about 
twenty-five minutes a week. I rule the paper, 
as it is so large for them to handle. I print by 
hand in rather large letters the copy as the 
editor gives it to me on stiff strips of paper so 
that the printer does not have to transcribe from 
script to print, as he works. This makes his 
task a bit easier. 

This newspaper is conveniently hung near 
the door. As the children arrive in the morning 
they read the news. Some children need help. 
This is gladly given by the more advanced 
children. 

As I was looking over our new report card 
for primary grades I was interested in seeing 
how our newspaper scored as an educative 
project. 

The following habits I believe are being 
stimulated through the children’s activities 
involved in the publication of this paper: 
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I. Citizenship and Community Life. 

a. Trying to do his share in his group. 

b. Knowing interesting and useful facts 
in regard to his surroundings. 

& Showing consideration and courtesy in 
conduct toward others. 

d. Depending on himself whenever pos- 
sible. 

e. Showing appreciation of the help of 
others when needed and being 
thrifty in the use of school materials 
and school property. 

f. Keeping himself well occupied at all 
times. 


II. Reading. 
a. Understanding what is read. 
b. Reading without pointing when read. 
c. Mastering new words for himself. 
III. Spelling. 
Spelling words correctly in written work. 
IV. Language. 
Relating his own experiences in a way to 
interest others. 
V. Fine and Industrial Arts. 
Holding himself to standards of good 
workmanship. 
VI. Writing. 
Striving for good form in written work. 
Tam convinced that the Montlake News is an 
educative project. 


RELATION TO THE COURSE OF 
STUDY 


The following extracts from our Sec- 
ond Grade Course of Study are included, 
as they outline the subject matter of our 
Neighborhood Studies: 

Things to Think About 

What is going on in our neighborhood? 

What buildings are being built? Why? Of 
what materials is each one built? 

What does each one of our fathers work at? 
Our big brothers? Our big sisters? 

Do they go to work in our neighborhood or do 
they have to go to some other part of the city? 
Why? 

How do they travel to their work? 

Why do you live in this neighborhood? 

Why would you think your cousin would like 
to come here to live? 

What vehicles pass the schoolhouse? 
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What loads do they carry? Where did they 
come from? Where are they going? What 
people walk by? Where are they going? 

What trees grow in your yard? On your 
street? In the school yard? 

What wild flowers grow in the vacant lot 
near you? What weeds? 

If you follow the streets that go past your 
house, where will they lead you? 

Can you see the mountains from your win- 
dow? The Sound? Lake Washington? Lake 
Union? Do they always look the same? 

If you go for a walk, what work will you see 
people doing at this time of year? 

Who takes care of you at street corners? 
Who takes care of your house at night when you 
are all asleep? 

Who keeps your house clean? Your yard? 
The street in front of your house? 

Is there a park in this neighborhood? Who 
takes care of that? Why do you like it? 

Is there a playfield? Who takes care of the 
playfield? 

What workers in your neighborhood give you 
food, clothes? Where does your father get the 
materials for his house? 

Who keeps the streets neat and clean? 

Who comes to your house to do helpful 
things for you? 

Do sightseeing cars go through your part of 
the city? What do the people come to see? 

What is your work in your neighborhood? 
At home? Atschool? On the playground? On 
the streets? 

Has this street always looked as it looks 
now? 

Did your grandfather live in this neighbor- 
hood? 

Will he tell you stories of early days to tell 
to us? 

Did this neighborhood look as it does now 
in the days of the Indians? 

What buildings did the Tree Dwellers have 
in their neighborhood? 

Would they see the same sights on their 
streets? What were their streets? 

What did they use for vehicles? 

What work did the fathers do then? The 
mothers? The children? 

Are there any pictures in your building of 
“neighborhood” folks? 

When we camp out, what must we carry 
with us? What home comforts do we miss? 
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Things to do 


Make a list of all the kinds of buildings 
found in your neighborhood. 

Are any new ones being built? Why? 

Are any new streets being paved? Why? 

Make a collection of pictures showing kinds of 
buildings. Label each one with small printing 
press. Work to make the list complete. 

Make a picture collection to show work of all 
the fathers, brothers, and big sisters. Label 
pictures. 

Collect pictures of all the vehicles seen. Label 
them with name of vehicle and contents. 

Represent “Our Neighborhood” in some 
tangible form. This will show people, buildings, 
street traffic, trees, lighting equipment—all the 
activities of “our part of town.” This may take 
the form of a sand table, a panoramic picture 
arranged from mounted illustrations cut from 
magazines, free hand cuttings or sketches drawn 
by the children, a moving picture, a puppet show 
or a play, a Labor Day parade, a “Neighborhood 
Book.” 

Make picture charts showing store windows. 

Make a picture chart showing “John’s home” 
with a procession of all the people who bring to 
the house things needed by him and his family. 

Make a picture chart showing “Who Takes 
Care of the.Children.” Let the children decide 
whose picture must go on it—father, mother, 
big sister, brother, the policeman, the traffic 
officer, etc. 

Search the reading book for stories and poems 
of “Workers.” 

Make a list of songs of people who work. 
Listen to records of music depicting industry— 
The Anvil Chorus. 

Represent activities of workers in the physi- 
cal education period. (Parsons— Plays and 
Games.) 

Make a rough map of “Our Neighborhood” 
on the board, with blocks on the floor, or with 
stones on the hillside. 

Collect copies of masterpieces that show 
neighborhood scenes. 

Make trips to see neighborhood workers. 


REFERENCES 


Caxnot: Course in Citizenship, pp. 88-124. 
(See list under “All Grades.”’) 

Hopkins: The Doers. 

Keetor: Broadening the Horizon of the Child of 
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tember, 1922. MrTCHELL: Here and Now Story Book. 
Keeror: The Second Grade Curriculum in the SE1cMILuer: Little Rhymes for Little Readers. 
Lincoln School. . The Long Road, 


“When the familiar fences that mark the limits 
of the village proprietors are signs that introduce 
an understanding of the boundaries of great na- 
tions, even fences are lighted with meaning. 
Sunlight, air, running water, inequality of earth’s 
surface, varied industries, civil officers and their 
duties—all these things are found in the local 
environment. Treated as if their meaning began 
and ended in those confines, they are curious 
facts to be laboriously learned. As instruments 
for extending the limits of experience, bringing 
within its scope peoples and things otherwise 
strange and unknown, they are transfigured by 
the use to which they are put. Sunlight, wind, 
stream, commerce, political relations come from 
afar and lead the thoughts afar. To follow their 
course is to enlarge the mind not by stuffing it 
with additional information, but by remaking the 
meaning of what was previously a matter of 
course.”—(Dewey’s “Democracy and Education,” 
Chap. XVI. p. 249.) 





The thing to seek is not the good time, but the spirit which 
can make good times out of common time,—the spirit of good 
cheer. The spirit of good cheer, that is the spring in the hills 
whence laughter runs.—William C. Gannett. 











From the Foreign Field’ 


The Kindergarten of the National School of Teachers 
of Mexico City 


JuaNA PALactos 


Last December one of our best known 
educators, Professor Lauro Aguirre, suc- 
ceeded in having his plan for better normal 
training adopted by the Minister of Educa- 
tion and was appointed principal of the new 
National School of Teachers. 

With deep insight into the actual needs 
in the educational field, Professor Aguirre 
worked to have the three Mexico City State 
Normal Schools under the same manage- 
ment, with the same programs and aims. 
Having taught in the State Normal School 
for Girls several years, he had been able to 
see one of the greatest obstacles to progress 
in education, i.e., the preponderance given 
to instruction and routine over really edu- 
cational teaching. In Mexico City, as 
everywhere in the educational fields, the 
teachers who forget the greatest law of edu- 
cation—the self activity of the pupil—are 
not few; therefore it was necessary, in order 
to bring about the reform in normal train- 
ing that Professor Aguirre considered press- 
ing, to create the new institution, the Na- 
tional School of Teachers. 

This new school, with 4900 pupils in all 
its departments, was accommodated in two 
large buildings, one erected in 1924 that 
covers 15,000 square meters; the other, ad- 
joining it, San Jacinto, site of an ancient 
monastery with extensive tracts of land that 
cover sixty hectares. Used as an agricul- 
tural school since 1867, the building has 
seen many of his ancient walls come down, 
and modern constructions, fitted to the 


1 Extracts from letters received by Nellie E. 
Brown, chairman I. K. U. Committee on Foreign 
Correspondence. 


needs of a growing school, have replaced 
them. 

But the ancient monastery orchard and 
garden, with its trees, colonial fountain and 
extensive, well shaded avenues, is still as 
it used to be when, more than a century ago, 
quiet and devout monks trod silently under 
the magnificent elms and ash-trees, lost 
in pious meditation or worked diligently 
pruning the peach and apple trees, watering 
the palms and bananas, which constitute 
a prized ornament of the renowned San 
Jacinto Orchard. A man like Professor 
Aguirre could see the possibilities for real 
education in this beautiful orchard,—and 
he has made it the kindergarten of the 
National School of Teachers. In this case 
the German word is literally translated. 

In Mexico City, the kindergarten has 
been part of the system of education since 
the beginning of the century. Kindergart- 
ners here as elsewhere have been Friée- 
belians and not a few of them have thought, 
as is the case in other countries, that the 
gifts and occupations, devised by the great 
teacher of Keilhau are the only means to 
accomplish the educational aims so clearly 
conceived and expressed by Friebel: 

“Self-activity, the most fundamental 
characteristic of all life, is the natural proc- 
ess by which the individual realizes his 
own nature; therefore, all processes of in- 
struction must start from the volitional 
interests of the child.” 

“Any impression upon the mind is wasted 
unless it has its appropriate physical reac- 
tion.” 


“The school is a little world where 
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CHILDREN WORKING IN THE SAND PLOT 
Nearer to the center Professor Aguirre; by his side, Dr. Pruneda, Rector of the National 
University. 
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responsibility is shared by all; where indi- 
vidual rights are respected by all; brotherly 
sympathy developed by all and voluntary 
coéperation practiced by all. Thus school 
becomes a miniature society; education a 
phase of life, not as preparation but as an 
epitome. Nature is to be studied as life, 
the plant as developing, the animal as act- 
ing, the organism as functioning.” 

“Constructive work in the school has a 
deeper purpose than training in sense per- 
ception, development of skill, exercise of 
physique, imparting of a mechanical proc- 
ess or acquisition of a trade; it is the most 
concrete form of expression of ideas, a 
most definite process in-the formation of 
habits and in the shaping of character.’’ 

All these fundamental educational truths 
lose their great value when kindergartners 
think the essential part of their work is 
the repetition of Friéebel’s lessons with his 
gifts, occupations and plays. As stated 
before, we have had not a little routine in 
kindergarten work, reutine that Professor 
Aguirre decided to destroy completely—a 
very important step, since the National 
School of Teachers must have a kindergar- 
ten where students may observe methods of 
instruction and have their regular practice 
work. 

To see how the*work is organized let us 
go to the San Jacinto Orchard, just as if we 
were regular students of the National School 
of Teachers. 

Two hundred and fifty children under the 
surveillance and guidance of ten teachers 
are scattered under the trees, in the wide 
avenues and lanes. Some are engaged in 
their sand table work; but, notice instead of 
a table where everything has to be done on 
a very small scale, they have a large, well 
shaded plot, 40 square meters. Here they 
illustrate the stories their teacher tells them 
by means of constructive work that applies 
to their sense of reality. Just now they are 
making the place in the woods where Red 
Riding Hood gathered flowers and chased 
butterflies. At the other end of the plot 
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they are making her grandraother’s cabin; 
everything under genuine trees. 

Let us turn around to see the pretty stand 
built around the trunk of a large elm, where 
they have the piano. Near by, children 
play and sing in the sunshine, keeping time 
with the tune the accompanist plays. One 
might imagine it was a festive and not a 
regular school day. Another large group of 
children with tambourines, bells and steel 
triangles form an orchestra, playing their 
instruments at the right time, following the 
piano, while other children sing. A fine 
way to develop their musical sense and the 
spirit of codperation. 

Let us walk down one of the lanes bor- 
dered with palms and banana trees. We 
come to the chicken coop, where several 
children are very busy feeding the chickens 
and seeing that everything is in proper 
order. 

Farther, we find a number of little washer- 
women. They wash laboriously; each one 
has her own pail and washing board. They 
are washing their towels and napkins. 
Nothing here is conventional or make- 
believe; the occupations in which the chil- 
dren are engaged respond to actual needs. 
When they have to celebrate a birthday or 
any other festivity, they prepare the cookies 
for the refreshments, make the ornaments 
for decoration, wash their table linen and 
train themselves in the sports that will add 
enjoyment to the occasion, i.e., running ten 
meters races, on foot, in tricycles and in 
regular baby-automobiles. They also train 
themselves in throwing rag-dolls. 

A very noticeable feature in this kinder- 
garten is the importance given to physical 
training in order to respond to the greatest 
need of children under six years of age. We 
find some children barefoot, running on 
the grass, climbing small trees and turning 
somersaults—all these exercises under the 
trees or in full sunshine. Professor Aguirre 
has the health record of these children and 
it is remarkable. The number of children 
absent from school this year, on account of 
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illness, was much less than last year’s when 
the kindergarten was in regular school rooms. 

Should we ask the teachers for their daily 
program they will answer that they do not 
have a regular schedule to which they have 
to submit; the work is done according to the 
interests aroused by contact with nature and 
to further the development of social habits. 
The task of the teacher is to guide the child’s 
self activity that it may be the beginning of 
good physical, intellectual, moral and social 
habits; i.e., the spontaneous activity of the 
child is guided to permanent educational 
ends, according to Rousseau’s and Fréebel’s 
great doctrine. 

The Junch hour has arrived. The chil- 
dren set the tables serving each other ami- 
cably, as is done in all kindergartens, but we 
find here a new feature—after lunch, all go 
to the lavatories to brush their teeth. 

Later the children surround their teacher, 
who, seated under a tree, tells them a story. 
Notice the perfect freedom and sense of en- 
joyment revealed in the children’s attitudes; 
one is lying on his stomach with raised feet; 
some kneel; some are resting their heads on 
the shoulders of their schoolmates; all listen 
eagerly, breathing the pure, tonic air. 

Another new feature in this kindergarten 
is the number of mothers who remain in 
the orchard the whole morning; not only 
are they enjoying the beauty of the place, 
but, observing how the teachers guide the 
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children, they also learn to avoid serious 
mistakes in the training of their sons and 
daughters. All these mothers have formed 
an association that meets regularly to study 
their maternal problems with the teachers 
and to work for this very remarkable 
kindergarten. Some of these women bring 
their sewing to the Orchard and are fruit- 
fully busy while waiting for their children to 
leave school. 

Though Mexico has the well earned fame 
of being a land of perpetual spring, occa- 
sionally we have bad weather; to avoid 
having the children suffer from exposure to 
heavy rain or strong wind, there are enough 
simple sheds to have all the children under 
roof if necessary. 

One cannot but admire the wisdom with 
which Professor Aguirre, aiming to bring 
about an educational reform, has begun with 
the kindergarten. It is easier to work to 
form good, permanent habits than try to 
reform evil ones. Think of the develop- 
ment these kindergarten children acquire 
and of the sure foundation they will have 
for their natural, healthy, fruitful, future 
education. 

Undoubtedly Professor Aguirre means to 
follow these children as they enter the grade 
schools, in order to find out by actual 
observation, the permanent results of this 
the first phase of the educational reform for 
which he is working. 


“Who can calculate the work wrought by one’s personality!” 
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International Kindergarten Union 


Headquarters 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





Officers — 


President, Miss ALICE TEMPLE, Chicago, IIl. 

First Vice-President, Miss Mary DaBNEY Davis, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, Miss MARION B. Barsour, Chico, Cal. 
Recording Secretary, Miss LouisE M. ALDER, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cor. Secretary and Treasurer, Miss MAY Murray, Washington, D. C. 
Auditor, Miss Grace L. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Next Convention 
Kansas City, Mo., May 4-7, 1926 


Headquarters for Convention 
Muehlebach Hotel 


Some Plans for the Program 


Following the example set by the Execu- 
tive Board of last year in organizing its 
program, the Board this year has planned a 
program which will appeal to the interests 
of all those who have responsibility for the 
care and training of children during the first 
eight or nine years of life. It will deal 
throughout with Curriculum and Organiza- 
tion Problems of the Nursery-Kindergarien- 
Primary Unit. Again we shall have a four 
days’ convention and shall provide a pro- 
gram for each half day and evening only. 
The necessary board and committee meet- 
ings will be held on the afternoon of May 
3rd the day preceding the opening of the 
convention. 

Tuesday morning will be given to reports 
from some of our working committees. 
Among these will be the report of the Child 
Study Committee, given by Mrs. Ernest 
Horn, chairman. This committee has for 
three years been making a study of the 
vocabularies of children before they enter 
the first grade, which will doubtless prove to 


be the best and most comprehensive con- 
tribution to the study of children’s vocabu- 
laries yet made. Time will be provided for 
discussion of Mrs. Horn’s report. Other 
brief reports given at this session will be 
those of the Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing, the Committee on Supervision, the 
Committee on Games, the Committee on 
Music, the Committee on Literature, Read- 
ing and Reading Readiness and the Council 
of Kindergarten Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. This promises to be one of the 
most significant and valuable of the pro- 
grams planned and all delegates should be 
present that they may take back reports of 
it to their organizations. 

The topic for Tuesday afternoon is 
“Reading and Reading Readiness.”” The 
chief speaker will be Professor W. S. Gray 
of the University of Chicago, a recognized 
authority in this field. Professor Gray’s 
address will be followed by discussion from 
the floor. 

Other topics which will be presented 
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during the week are “Types of Classroom 
Organization for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades,” “The Improvement of Teaching 
through Supervision,”’ “Present Tendencies 
in the Training of the Pre-School Child” 
and “Continuity in Curriculum Activities.” 
There will be full opportunity for questions 
and discussion relative to each of these 
topics. 

At the Symposium Supper, a number of 
the younger women engaged in work with 
young children will speak very briefly on 
their “professional hobbies.” 

A new and interesting feature of the pro- 
gram is related to the plan for school visita- 
tion. Wednesday morning will be set aside 
for this purpose. Miss Alice Cusack, the 
local chairman, and the Kansas City 
teachers are codperating with the Execu- 
tive Board in a plan for organizing observa- 
tion so that it may have a maximum of value. 
Groups of twenty-five will go, with a leader, 
to see a particular type of activity such as 
music, work with materials, language or 
experiences related to reading. Each group 
will see one of these types of activity in 
both a kindergarten and a first grade class. 
It will then go to a room provided for the 
purpose to discuss, with its leader, the work 
observed. Some of these groups will be 
planned for supervisors and training teach- 
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ers, others for classroom teachers. Informa- 
tion concerning registration for this organ- 
ized observation will be given in the final 
program. The local committee is planning 
an exhibit of work which will show progress 
from kindergarten to first grade, and thus 
supplement the observation to some extent. 

Plans for Delegates Day are under way 
and will be made public later. We urge 
now and shall continue to urge that all 
branch societies who send delegates require 
of them attendance at the first morning 
session, when reports are given, and attend- 
ance at the final business session. It is 
important that our branch societies become 
more familiar with and interested in the 
various lines of work which the International 
Kindergarten Union is carrying on. 

The local committee is planning a drive 
for Wesnesday afternoon which will give the 
delegates an opportunity to see some of the 
beauties of Kansas City’s environs. They 
are also planning one or two informal social 
gatherings during the week in addition to 
the Symposium Supper. 

The Executive Board hopes that its 
program will attract a large attendance of 
both primary and kindergarten teachers 
and supervisors. 

ALIcE TEMPLE, 
President, 


Hotel Rates 


For list of hotels in Kansas City, see February issue of this JouRNAL. 


Story Contest 


A short story contest is being arranged 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
‘the Committee on Literature of the I. K. U., 
under the following conditions: 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Story must be within 1000 to 2000 


words. 
2. Suitable for children from 5 to 6 years 


of age. 


3. Adapted to group audience. 

4. Rights of publication of stories receiv- 
ing prizes or honorable mention, given tu 
CmLpHoop EpvucatTIon. 

5. Manuscripts must be received by the 
editor of CumpHOop EpvucatTion, Miss 
May Murray, 1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C., by July first, 1926. 

6. Name and address of author must be 
submitted in a sealed envelope with nom 
de plume on envelope 4nd on manuscript. 
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PRIZES 


First Prize, $50.00. 

Second Prize, $25.00. 

Third Prize, $25.00. 

First, Second, Third, Fourth Honorable 
Mention, no financial award. 

Judges of manuscript in this contest will 
be announced later. 


(Committee) MARGARET C, HOLMEs, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Literature. 
Mary Govutp Davis, 
Supervisor Story Telling, New 
York Public Library. 
Crara W. Hunt, 
Superintendent Children’s Department 
Brooklyn Public Library. 


1. K.U. Tour to France in 1927 


Arrangements are already under way for 
a Tour to France for the American Inaugura- 
tion of Maison de Tous in Liévin, France. 
An account of the laying of the corner stone 
of this community house was given in the 
January issue and it is expected that it will 
be completed and ready for a visit from 
I. K. U. members by the summer of 1927. 

The itinerary for such a tour is now being 
prepared under the direction of the following 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS 


Miss Annie Laws, Chairman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Miss Barbara Greenwood, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Miss Mary E. Watkins, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Miss Stella Louise Wood, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Miss Margaret C. Holmes, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, New York, N. Y. 


’ The children of the kindergarten of the 
Friends School, Germantown, Pa., have 
recently made a generous contribution to the 
fund of the Kindergarten Unit in France, 
by whom the Maison de Tous is being built, 
to be used for supplies for the kindergarten. 
The children made a poster which said: 
“This is for the Children of France. We 
Want Them to Have a Kindergarten Like 
Ours.” A contribution box was placed 
below the poster and a French flag near. 


I. K. U. Song 


The Music Committee of the I. K. U. 
announces a call for original songs to be 
used at I. K. U. Conventions. 

One who has felt the thrill of Delegates 
Day, after the reports from all countries, 
will acknowledge the need of a song to 
express the emotion and to help to carry on 
the impulse to greater work for the world 
through the children. 

The song, to have fullest meaning, must 
come from the workshop. It will then have 


‘the simplicity and sincerity found in the 


Folk Song, which is the form{of musical 


expression that is international. There- 
fore we appeal to kindergartners to answer 
this call. 

Ten dollars will be given in recognition 
of the song selected. 

Contributions must be in by April first 
and are to be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope containing name and address. 

Send to 

Mary E. Watkins, 
Chairman Music Committee, 
900 Genesee Building, 
Buffalo, New York. 











The Reading Table 


Unified Kindergarten and First Grade Teaching‘ 


One of the most encouraging signs of 
the times in kindergarten-primary education 
is the increasing number of good books 
which have appeared in the past two or 
three years presenting the newer points of 
view in these two fields. One of the newest 
and best of these is Unified Kindergarten 
and First Grade Teaching by Professor 
Samuel Chester Parker and Professor Alice 
Temple, both of the faculty of the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago.. 

Miss Temple was one of the first to codper- 
ate with Miss Anna E. Bryan when she left 
Louisville in 1893, after seven years of 
experimentation in the kindergartens of 
that city, to take over one of the kinder- 
garten training schools in Chicago. Miss 
Temple’s kindergarten became a laboratory 
and Miss Temple herself one of Miss Bryan’s 
best known experimenters and colleagues 
during that very interesting period in the 
history of the kindergarten when Dr. John 
Dewey gave his codperation to the recon- 
structive movement. 

Professor Temple was most fortunate in 
having as her co-worker Professor Samuel 
Chester Parker who gave the last two years 
of his life to writing his share of this volume. 

The book has an introduction by Dr. 
Charles Judd, Director of the School of 
Education and the demonstration school in 
which the experiments recorded in the book 
were conducted. 

The authors have met a need in both kin- 
dergarten and first grade education by pro- 
viding detailed accounts with illustrations 


‘of how each line of work was conducted in 


the kindergarten and first grade, with an 
occasional example in the second grade. 


1By Parker and Temple. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 


While this book is up to date and scien- 
tific in its methods and materials, it is not 
written in the ultra-scientific style which is 
characteristic of many textbooks of today. 
It is singularly free from highly technical 
nomenclature. For this reason it will be 
of service, not only to superintendents and 
supervisors but to classroom teachers of all 
levels of training and experience. Among 
the best points in the book are the foilow- 
ing: 

1. It has a clear simple statement of the 
objectives in kindergarten and first grade 
both from the social and psychological points 
of view. 

2. All important points are repeated 
many times from different angles; for exam- 
ple, they are stated at the beginning of each 
chapter and at the close, relating each to the 
chapter that precedes and the ong which 
follows. 

3. Every principle presented is well illus- 
trated with stenographic reports of les- 
sons and work and play projects as carried 
out in the kindergarten and first grade of 
the University Elementary School under 
Miss Temple’s supervision. 

4. All school subjects or projects of the 
primary curriculum are laid in the kinder- 
garten, and traced on up into the grades. 

5. All of the simple beginnings of school 
subjects in the kindergarten and _ first 
grade are presented in relation to their 
increasing complexities and more scientific 
levels in the upper grades, so that teachers 
in these lower grades cannot fail to see their - 
own work as part of the larger whole. 

6. Each chapter has a valuable and care- 
fully selected, though not always compre- 
hensive, bibliography, so that ambitious 
readers can without loss of time, follow up 
the material presented in literature in more 
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technical form. The chapter on project 
teaching has no reference to the writings of 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick, though he 
is generally acknowledged as the best known 
authority in this field of education, with the 
possible exception of Dr. John Dewey. 

Taken as a whole the authors have treated 
their subject most comprehensively and 
extensively. The book is almost encyclo- 
paedic in its scope. With the possible 
exception of nature study, and standards 
for judging the child’s readiness for pro- 
motion from kindergarten to first, and from 
the first to the second grade, the whole 
ground has been admirably covered. The 
chapters deal with such topics as the social 
and psychological objectives; the content 
and organization of the curriculum; equip- 
ment; class organization; the social studies; 
language, dramatization, drawing and the 
industrial arts; project teaching; education 
for leisure or recreation; health habits; 
civic-moral ideals and habits; number; oral 
and silent reading; writing and spelling; 
interest as the basis of economic learning, 
and ways and means of adapting instruction 
to individual differences in capacity. 
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The book is well illustrated with charm- 
ing pictures of children at work and play. 
The type is clear and the volume with its 
six hundred pages is durably, though heavily 
bound, making it somewhat unwieldy and 
fatiguing in the prolonged study of which 
it is worthy. One could wish that the 
publishers had seen fit to print so useful a 
book on unglazed rather than on highly 
glossed paper, which requires the reader to 
make frequent shiftings of position in order 
to avoid the high reflections of light. 

While one may not subscribe to all of the 
theory or practice suggested in this valuable 
book one can offer wholehearted, sincere 
congratulations to the author, and to 
teachers and leaders in primary education, 
upon having so clear and so convincing a 
presentation of their cause, their problems 
and their solutions by two such well known 
leaders. The book should be in the posses- 
sion of all teachers and leaders in kinder- 
garten and primary education, and in the 
libraries of all normal schools and colleges of 
education.—Patty SmitH Hi1, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Visiting the Teacher at Work' 


The dearth of material on supervision’ 


and the increasing interest in this subject 
combine to cause a warm welcome to be 
given a newly published book by Anderson, 
Barr and Bush entitled Visiting the Teacher 
at Work. Its thirteen chapters abound 
in practical helps for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, special supervisiors, and teachers who 
wish to evaluate their own work. 

The purpose of the authors is “to sup- 
ply a body of concrete material dealing with 
the problems of classroom visitation and 
conference.” To carry out this aim the 
discussion falls under three heads: (1) 
how to visit the classroom, what to look 
for, and how to diagnose teaching; (2) how 


1 By Anderson, Barr and Bush. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 


to lead the teacher through conference to 
a realization of her own needs and to plan 
for her improvement, that is, what to say and 
how to say it; (3) how to plan remedial 
programs through individual conferences, 
follow-up conferences, pre-teaching con- 
ferences and other helpful measures. 

After the introduction stating the aims, 
the next three chapters deal specifically 
with three important problems pertaining to 
meeting the teacher at work. First, what 
information is necessary concerning a teach- 
ing situation—the pupil, the teacher, and the 
teaching. A summary outline follows stat- 
ing briefly and clearly the required knowl- 
edge. The second problem discusses the 
necessary equipment of the supervisor to 
meet and criticize the teacher. On this 
point a summary for the supervisors is 
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quoted from Burton, Supervision and the 
Improvement of Teaching, pp. 416, 417. 
The plan gives excellent suggestions as to 
the supervisors attitude and the technique 
of criticism of teaching. The third prob- 
lem deals with the general or routine fac- 
tors in visiting the teacher—the manner of 
entering the classroom, when to visit, the 
length and number of visits. Examples of 
records concerning these are presented in 
which the necessity of planning along these 
lines is made evident. 

The next three chapters present concrete 
case studies of teaching—individual and 
composite—exemplifying the principles set 
forth in the preceding discussion, that is, 
how the supervisors conducted themselves 
during the class period, their diagnosis of 
the cases, what they said and how they said 
it. These cases are very helpful examples 
both as to good and bad supervision when 
judged by the guiding principles. Com- 
posite cases are similar to individual cases 
with the exception that several supervisors 
report on each case instead of one supervisor. 

The remaining six chapters are devoted 
to remedial measures for helping teachers. 
Especially helpful is the discussion on the 
follow-up conferences. The isolated inter- 
view with the teacher is not sufficient. 
Stress is laid on a planned instructional 
policy lasting through a year if necessary 
and “characterized by definiteness of pur- 
pose and continuity of action.”’ Typical fol- 
low-up programs are given, together with 
some case studies of follow-up conferences. 
In the pre-teaching conferences, which are 
especially for student teachers and others 
of little experience, the authors again 
stress the value of planning, both for super- 
visor and teacher. ‘There should be 
daily lesson plans for the inexperienced and 
weekly lesson plans suited to larger units of 
work for more experienced teachers.” 
One of the special duties of the supervisor is 
to urge lesson planning and to show the 
teachers how to plan. There are some in- 
structive lesson plans at the close of this 
discussion. 
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The concluding four chapters present 
other valuable material for increasing the 
efficiency of the supervisor in detecting weak- 
nesses and administering remedial measures. 
Under the caption “Failures and Successes” 
the authors have presented a number of 
actual cases in which supervisors have been 
successful in dealing with difficult everyday 
supervisory problems. These common 
cases with their solutions can be pigeon- 
holed by supervisors and used in exigency 
situations, as suggested by the authors, or, 
“can serve as the basis of a critical analy- 
sis of supervisory practices.” Another 
method of helping is the setting up of a 
number of problems in the criticism of 
teaching for study and analysis. The solu- 
tion of these gives practice and tests one’s 
ability to diagnose effectively. 

Finally, as a last remedial measure and as 
a summary to that which has gone before, 
the authors describe three supervisory 
types. These types represent the three dis- 
tinct factors in supervision: mode of work, 
technique of criticism, and method of teach- 
ing. Under each type are three examples 
of supervisors—not all ideal. This descrip- 
tion, it is maintained, will enable super- 
visors to see themselves as others see them— 
an excellent means of improving supervi- 
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The authors have made a valuable con- 
tribution on supervision. In their able 
discussions there are two facts that stand 
out clearly and convincingly: (1) that the 
true meaning of supervision is helping the 
teacher; (2) that supervisors must definitely 
organize programs of procedure to make 
supervision a success. The plan of the book 
fits into these two outstanding ideas. First, 
there are the guiding principles for helping 
the teachers; second, the application of 
these principles through individual and 
composite case studies, third, the presenta- 
tion of remedial measures. When neces- 
sary each chapter concludes with a sum- 
mary outline, brief and to the point. Each 
chapter is followed by a list of appropriate 
references. The book throughout is clear, 
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concrete, and serviceable. It performs a 
double service: It teaches the novice how 
to supervise. To the experienced supervi- 
sor it is an inspiration in that it throws a 
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new light on an old subject and helps in the 
solution of knotty problems.—ELizABETH 
Py1e, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin as Her Sister Knew Her' 


Not a biography, but a collection of 


reminiscences, “‘‘a further filling-in of inci- 
dents’ to make the life story more complete, 
or the plucking of a few more flowers” 
from the “garden of memory,’ is this de- 
lightful volume by Miss Smith, which was 
written as a “sacred duty as well as a dear 
privilege,’ so the author says. It supple- 
ments Mrs. Wiggin’s own autobiography, 
My Garden of Memory and will be warmly 
welcomed by those who already know and 
love the “radiant personality’’ who gave so 
much joy to her readers and her many 
acquaintances and friends. 

Miss Smith has drawn her material from 
a youthful diary, charming letters from 
abroad, full of life and wit, memoranda and 
note books, and her own recollections of 
happenings all through the years of inti- 
mate sisterly association. She had woven 
them into a life story which gives new inter- 
est to an already well-known and most at- 
tractive figure in American literature. 

Of the childhood years Miss Smith writes 
but little, but the picture of her own childish 
impression of her sister is most satisfying. 
She’ says: “It was Hollis, Maine; it was 
winter, and one of those days of pungent 
odor of fir and pine, of glittering snow and 
crystalline purity of air that only Maine 
knows. At the top of the hill stood Kate, 
just alighted from a flight, it would seem, 
so little did her feet appear to touch the 
ground. She held a sled by the cord, her 
cheeks were pink as wild roses, her eyes full 
of radiance, and her fair hair streamed over 
her shoulders from under her blue and white 
hood. It was the combination of color, 


1By Nora Archibald Smith. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 


perhaps—the pink, the blue, the gold, the 
glittering background—that fixed the pic- 
ture in my memory; or perhaps it was the 
lightness, the brightness, the radiance of 
the childish figure itself. Whatever the 
‘fixative’ the picture has stood the test 
of time and not one of its colors has 
faded.” 

That Mrs. Wiggin became well known 
as a kindergartner was but natural, for 
it was a “calling” which “she found to be as 
native to her as the water to a swan,” 
so her sister says. No account of her life 
is ever complete without due attention to 
those early kindergarten years and they are 
emphasized in this volume as years of devo- 
tion and enthusiasm which bore rich fruit 
and which laid the foundation for the kinder- 
garten work in the West. 

Of Mrs. Wiggin as a reader from her own 
books, as an entertainer, as a social figure, 
as the center of life wherever she might be 
placed, Miss Smith tells with loving recol- 
lection, and the witty verse, the gay banter, 
the charming letters show her “irrepressible 
gayety of heart,” her “ever-fresh interest 
in men and things,” and her “abounding 
courage.”’ 

One chapter, called “Idylls of the Saco” 
brings out Mrs. Wiggin’s deep love for her 
childhood home and its beloved river, which 
has a place in so many of her books, “like a 
deep-toned accompaniment, never obtruded, 
but always there.” “‘The river runs 
through all my books, as it has run through 
all my days’ Mrs. Wiggin wrote, ‘and the 
last sound I expect to hear in life will be the 
faint far-away murmur of Saco Water.’” 
And here on its waters, in accordance with 
her wish, were scattered the ashes, when the 
brilliant life had closed. 
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The faithful sister, who had helped so 
freely all through the years, has now added 
rich material to the last volume, which was 
completed under the shadow of illness and 


brought out in its final printed form after 
the author had gone, and so has contributed 
to the “happy future”’ for her sister’s name 
and work. 


New Books and Pamphlets Received 


Guidance Materials for Study Groups. How 
Children Build Habits. By Lois Hayden 
Meek. American Association of Univer- 
sity women. 

Dr. Meek has compiled a valuable pamph- 
Jet, designed especially for use in the study 
groups in pre-school education which are 
being organized by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, but useful in 
any class of parents or teachers who are 
interested in the little child. It is not 
considered as “final” but aims to arouse 
interest and thought by suggestive questions 
and references, and solicits criticism and 
further suggestion from others. 

The form of the pamphlet is most con- 
venient, with its arrangement of “Questions 
for Parents to Answer for Themselves,” 
“Activity,” “Outline,” “Readings,” and 
“Questions for Discussion,” under each 
general topic. 

The chapters take up such subjects 
as “Heredity,” “Environment,” “Food,” 


“Fear,” “Anger.” 


The Child’s First Books. Prepared for the 
Child Study Association by Elsa H. 
Naumburg. With a Foreword by Arnold 
Gesell. Child Study Association of 
America, 509 West 121 St., New York. 
A list of over four hundred selected books 

for the pre-school child, including both pic- 
ture and story books, and collections of 
verse. The author’s introduction shows the 
need for such a list by parents and others 
who have the care of the very young child, 
for her careful study of hundreds of picture 
books revealed the fact that there are very 
few books of this type which can be heartily 
endorsed. 


This list is conveniently classified and 
much additional value is given by the anno- 
tations, so that selections can easily be 
made. It is intended for use with children 
up to six years of age. Studies of books for 
older children will be issued in the future. 


Recreative Athletics. Prepared by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America. A. S. Barnes & Company, 
New York. 

A revised edition of a book of suggestions 
for programs of recreative athletics, games 
and sports, for the promotion of physical 
fitness, and for the social and educational 
benefits which come with properly con- 
ducted athletics. 


Far Away and Long Ago. By W. H. Hud- 
son. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
A new school edition of this autobiogra- 

phy of a naturalist, which is so delightfully 

written that it has been adopted by school 
boards—for class study and supplementary 
reading. Its style, its English, and its 

appeal to young people, have made it a 

valuable story which one critic says “should 

be as familiar in every household as Robin- 
son Crusoe and Water Babies.” 


Bemol and Kusum. By Herbert E., 
Wyman. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

“Children of Bengal’ are introduced in 
this volume of the “Children of the World’ 
Series. The author has spent many years 
in India and it is his desire that the “reader 
may find in these sketches something which 
will be helpful to a better understanding of 
India and its people.” The book is intended 
for grades IV to VII. 














